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Lectures. 
[J NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


n ADVANCED LECTURE, entitled ‘WHERE WOMEN RULE: 
THE MATRIARCHAL SYSTEM OF THE NAIRS IN MALABAR, 
will be given by Sir CHETTUR SANKARAN NAIR hi 

DON OHO. OOL OF sya ane Mar! rket, Wo; 08 
J 28, P. ission free, withou c 
a AY, ven 7 Po. ARTOG, Academic Registrar. 





CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


en are invited from coolitte me greed ts to 4 the Post 
STOR OF THE CUONSER USIC OF 
EW 80UTH WALES (to 
authority of Bg Hon. The Minister of Public Instruction). Candi- 
dates must be thorough practical and theoreti Musicians, and 
preference will be shown to those experienced in Orchestral and 
Opera work. Evidence of a and of attainments and ‘a 
must be submitted. Ability to teach in English indi b! The 
t will be in the first instance for a peri f five years, 








Q° * a5 BAL W. 
CHAPPELL & CO.—Sole Lessees. 
Lecture by 
Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 
TUESDAY, June 23, 
8.30 P.M. 


WOMEN AND POLITICS: 
How to Solve the Present Difficulty. 





TICKETS : 
5a., 38., 28. (numbered), 1s. and 6d. (unreserved). 
All ni ps pm for Tickets must be panied by dand 


were envelope. 

y to The Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, ow Bond 
a. Tw; The Theosophical Society, 19, Tavistock square, W.C ; 
The Order of the Star in the we 290, Regent Street, Ww: ; ‘or ‘lhe 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


Exhibitions. 








—_ Fo a = be 1,2507. per annum. Cost of i up to 
w 
Further particulars may be tates from the undersigned, by 
whom be four — of each testimonial 
submitted, will be received up to JULY 14, 1 
ENT-GENERAL FOR New SOUTH WALES. 
123, Cannon Street, London, E.C., June 3, 1914. 


JU SIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY. 
The CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY in this Bart pl in the patronage 
of the University Court will beccme by the retiral of 
Prof. R. Japp on SEPTEMBER 30 next.—Applications for the 











office, , together with sixteen copies of testimonials (should the candi- 
date think fit to submit any), are to be lodged with THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE CUURT . = before JULY 
ONAL DSON RUSE THOM, Secretary. 
University of Aberdeen, oan 1914. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 
Applications are invited for the Post of RESIDENT DEMON- 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 


| New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








HEREFORDSHIRE LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY. 


HEREFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Governors invite applications for the Post of Head M 
the above School, which will be opened in JANUARY, 1915. ee 
modation 226. Salary 2501. per annum, eoseiner witha Capitation 4 
of il. for each sob ar over the first 75. Applicants must 
Degree from a British University or its equivalent. Twelve copies ot 
each application, which should include aoe of not more than three 
reomnt tes = ei should be cee ae ee as a dersigned not later than 

y RE, Clerk to 
Bhirebiall, Heretora, June 10, 1914. ss —- 


GOUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE (FOR 
WOMEN), BATTERSE 
Applications are invited for the Post of - a SCLENC 
Faby CIE apes aes | in sertioulare ‘and’ Ser Qualification = 
or rticu 
apply THE BECRETARY, 1 130, H a ferry Road, West at bak 


ANTED in SEPTEMBER for the MERTHYR 
DFIL (Dual) INTERMEDIATE SCHOO 
teach Olneeles and English. A good De; dayne gtk gen 2 
essential. Salary 1601., rising to 2001. —Apply Hi HEAD MASTER. 


ages GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


NTED, in OCTOBER, for 8E SECONDAR 
the. MINDeT RY OF EDUCATION : = SPER. ents 
TEACHE ’ ENGLISH. Salary 2951. per annum (L.Fg.24 
per ae le to 3931. per annum (L.¥g.32 uae mensem), on 
= staff. Allowance for passage out to Egyp 
CIENCE MASTER. (Experimental Physics. Tee Chemistry.) 




















OUPIL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 
STATUBTTES fn in eee, ete and Wood by 


PORTRAITS and Ger of Horses in Bronze by HERBERT 
HASELTINE. 
water: COLOURS of INDIA by 8. FYZEE-RAHAMIN. 


mission le. From 10 till6. Saturday, 10 till 1. 
WILit AM MARC HANT & CO., 5, Regent Street, 8.W. 








Gdurational. 
QGHERBORNE. SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, will be held on JULY 14 and ints 
Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133 1a, REGENT STREET, W., English and 
Foreign Governesses, Professors, Teachers. ‘chaperones, Com- 
Bintoes. Secretaries, | Readers, Introduced for Home and A broad, 
hi Tew ay fy — = — full information, ete 
on application (personal or by letter), stating requirements, 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 3627. ° - 











DUCATION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


gratis 
rare of ENGLI Sa = CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 
and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, gt Ln te got TUTORS. 

Sent (free of charge) to Parents o of requirements “by 
GRIFFITHs, POWELL, SMITH & FAWC ETT, School Agents. 
(Established 1833.) 

34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 








Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


e Senate invite applications for the part-time Post of UNIVER- 
srry PROFESSOR OF TOWN PLANNING tenable at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGF. The salary will be 4001. a year. The Engineering aspects 
of Town Planning are dealt with by, the Chadwick Professor of 
Municipal Engineering. 

Applications (twelve copies), ether with the names of not more 
than four references, must be received not later Lr pt 5 KRG on 
MONDAY, June 22, 1914, by THE ACADEMIC & Uni- 
versity of London, South Kensington, §.W., An “Ww further 
particulars may be obtained. Testimonials are not required. 

HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 








LJVEBRPOOL EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


CITY SCHOOL OF ART. 


The Managers the above-named ors gy aes Ty 
rene for the appointment of H F THE A erioce 
LIFE, AND PKR#ELIMINARY DEPARTMENT, ata salary 
of 1751, per annum, rising by — increments to 200/. statement 
of further pai rticulars may be o ned from THE DIRECTOR OF 
TECANIC! ter EDUCATION, Central Technical School, Byrom Street, 
Liverpool, to whom applications (together with copies ‘of three recent 
testimonials) must be sent so as te reach him ee noon on 
WEDNESDAY, June 24. E.R. PICKMER 
Town Clerk, and Clerk to i ® Authority. 





June 11, 1914. 








Xx STKATOR in PHYSICS. The post is open to Women only. ‘Three 
RoxaL SUMMER EXHIBITION copies of applications, pend ed by three copies of not =e than 
whence. aye to es rr vs: three a or references, should be sent by WEDNES- 
ACADEMY. Pp me nog Gntalogue is. pang tye > ae to THE PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars 
SEASON TICKET 5s. 
SEVENTH of the Allied Artists’ Association OUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
LONDON HOLLAND PARK RINK, W. Candi 
Art Activities from Twenty-Four Countries. TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
SALON Daily 10—6. Thursdays 10—10. Admission 1s. Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A. B.Sc. 


pibeitentiens ave are invited for the Position of LECTURER in 
an UPERVISOR OF WOMEN STUDENTS at a 
Be particulars on 


commencing ~ a. of 1751. per annum. 
HORP, Secretary. 


application to 


[THE CITY OF CORK CHURCH SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


THE CORK GRAMMAR 8CHOOL. 


The yo invite applications for the Post ofp HEAD MASTER 
in this &chool of 138 Pupils at present—18 Boarders and 120 Day Boys. 
Applicants must be members of the Church of Ireland or England, 
under 40 years of age, and have a University gag in Honours, with 
good eee in recognized Secondary Schoo 
Salary 1501., with a capitation allowance of 108. per year for each 
Peat! on the aoe attendance, and 10 per cent of the Results Fees 
ved from the Intermediate and Technical Boarde, together with 
a residence and premises at Sidney Place (free of rent and taxes) 
and the privilege of taking Boarders. 
Further particulars and form of a. to be returned on or 
before JUNE 24, 1914, may be obtained on receipt of stamped addressed 


foolscap envelope from 
Re T. HEARN, LUL.D., Hon. Secretary. 
Edmonton, 8t. Patrick's Hill, Cork, June 6, 1914. 


| ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, RAMSGATE. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, an ASSISTANT MASTER, to 
take English and LT meal Ability to give help i in Vocal Music or 
Nature Study would be a The Master 
appointed must be repared to give active help in School Gan (good 
Association Footba 1 receand ricket rpemas f Initial salary 1301.-1501. 

r annum rience, rising by annual 
increments of 101. to ooh The Master roo nted may be required, as 
part of his work, to teach for a limited number of hours in Evening 
Classes, but the hours of work per week,'in Day School and as 
Classes combined, will not exceed those usual in a gap! School. 

_—— of popes and Scale of Salaries may be obtained from 
Mr. K. GOOCH, 5, Clarendon Gardens, Ramsgate. Applications 
should be forwarded to the Head Master, Mr. H.C. NOR MAN, County 
School for Boys, Ramsgate, not later than JULY 7. Canvassing will 
be considered a cians ification. 

By Order of the! comleee 
AS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Sessi House, Maidst 


. daly i 74 
KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER. 
REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER, a MISTRESS to teach French and 
Latin. Residence abroad and previous experience essential. Initial 
salary 10°. to a according to qualifications and experience, rising 
to 1701. per annum 
Forms of a Heatfon bre scale of salaries ee be obtained from Mr. 
R. F. KNO ‘- ns, ge Dover. Applications should he 
forwarded, Ny ossib to the Head Mistress, Miss J. 
CRAPMAN, wi Feared School for Girls, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 
Canvassing will be 
By Order of the Committee 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Sessions House, Maidstone, June 15, 1914. 


GOSPORT AND ALVERSTOKE SECONDARY 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS . REQEIRED specially qualified to 
teach Physica! Exercise 

Salary : initial salary, "1002.-1251., rising to 1607. 1702 per annum 
Further particulars may be obtained from THE HPAD MASTER, 
to whom ie should be addressed not later than WEDNES- 
































DAY, July 1, 19 
High Street, Genpert. 


t under contract. Length of engagement, two years. 
Salary 3697. per annum (L.Eg.30 permeosem). Allowance for passage 
out to Egypt and for return at close of contract. 
ates must be from about 24 to 30 years of age, and unmarried. 
Applicants must have taken a University Degree with Honours, and 
have experience as Teachers. Special training as teachers of Physical 
Training will be a recommendation. Four Lessons Daily, on an 
average, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not less than two 
mont. 
Sg ore should be addressed, not later than JULY 4, 1914, to 
AR Esq., care of The Director, the Egyptian Educa- 
tional Mission in England, 23, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 
§.W., from whom further information and copies of the application 
form, may be obtained. Selected candidates will be interviewed in 
ndon. 





ACANCY for an ASSISTANT - MISTRESS 
at the HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, PRETORIA. 


The High C omnia for the Union of South Africa requires an 
ny I8sTRESS for the HIGH SCHOUL FOR GIRLS 

The a ll will be to Grade B of the Transvaal classification 
a a tag The salary is 2301., rising by annual increments of 

o a 

The Mistress may be roauived, to be resident, and in this case she 
will be provided with board at a moderate charge. The type of 
Mistress, the special qualifications desired, and the duties to be 
performed are as follow 

MIDDLE 8C HOOL. VORM MISTRESS, teaching Elementary 
Practical Physics and C ng o The Mistress will also take Geo- 
graphy yee an oes the School e should bea B.8c. with Geographical 
training, and should have experience in teaching Practical Science 
and the charge of a Science room. 

Applications should be submitted as soon oe possible, in covers 
marked ‘3 aoe "to THE SECRETARY, Board of Le ae White- 

ial], London, &.W. Scottish candidates should ap to THE 
BEC RETARY, Scotch Education Department, White’ Pads, London, 
8.W. The selected candidate will be required to take up duty at 
Pretoria as soon as possible. 








QGouxst, OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites epsiteations for the following 
tions vacant as from SEPTEMBER ni 

NG TEACHER of ARC HITEC. fi RAL _ De ANTEC AND 

BUILDING NSONSTRUC TIONS at the L.C.C, HAMMERSMITH 

SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Lime Grove, Shepherds Bush, W. 

The person appointed must have had previous ey ‘experience, 

and will me required for Two Evenings a Week, at a fee of 10s. 6d. an 


Attendan 
(2) ‘VISITING TEACHER of LIFE DRAWING and ANATOMY at 
ther, 0. ph PU pity are pret tole OF ART for Three Evenings a Week, 
at a fee of 12s. 

(3) VISITING TEA aC HER of LETTERING AND ILLUMINATING 
at the L.C.C. CLAPHAM SCHOOL OF ART, Edgeley =) Om 
for One Evening a Week, at a fee of 10s. 6d. an. Atte = hig 

Applications must be on forms to be ot 1, with ticul f the 
anpet ntment, by sending a stam addressed foolscap carelope, to 

E EPUCATION OFFICER, andes County Council, Education 
Offices, Victorla Embankment. W.C whom they must be returned 
by 11 a.m. on SATOR DAY, June mn 1914. Every communication 
must be marked “T.1” on the env 

Canvassing. either directly or indirectiy Will Gtonueliiy as eppticent. 

A NCE GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Educatjon ‘Ween Victoria F mbankment, W.C. 





B! RKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss A. F. EDWARDS. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, an experienced ENGLISH 
MISTRESS, Salary 1201. to 1401, according to qualifications and 
& rience. Forms of application, van thould be return: 

LY 4, may be had from the Secreta: Further particulars may 
be obtained from the HEAD M R 

Canvassing will be pane nthe a disqualification 








JONES, Secretary. 
Education Department, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
June 16, 1914. 
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B°Yxs INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 
ABERDARE, BOUTH W 


An ASSISTANT MASTER will be pe Pins NEXT TERM to 
take charge of the Commercial Wepartment of the School. He must 
be well Ca ah: texch Book-keeping. Vy -writing, 
should be prepared to teach in addition one or 
more of the —\— i of the usual school curriculum. Preference will 
be given to a candidate with ge of teaching. — 

itial salary offered 1301. 





tions and experience. 
‘u Eten culars be had from the HEAD MASTER, 
= a ications, with on oun of testimonials, should be a | 


30th instan 
pory TECHN Ic SCHOOL OF _ ART, 
EGENT STREET. 


ane fe oe Fess of menmaaane MASTER will be VACANT in SEPTEM- 
Salary 100t., sistas, te 200. per annum. Good Modelling from Life 
and a a = 
f testimonials should be sent 
, 309, Regent Street, 


MMECROR'S conies 0! 
DI dy Al EDUCATION, The Polytechnic, 
not later than JULY 3 








Roan SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GREENWICH. 





mH bay may AL 1 REQUIRED SEPTEM- 
Hon one ing and experience desirable. Le bl 
hen "resident, | 2 1. — 1500 


sing y 102. annual increments to 220 
Apply, before JULY 1, to the EB 88. 


aD MISTRE! 
Situations Wanted. 


A§’ CUSTODIAN, or Assistant to Curator, in 
Museum, or any porition of trust, Lm paw ge unimpeachable 
references. Experienced. Age 38. Married.—U., 49, Brocklehurst 
Street, New Crose, London. 














Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken on 


So . wwe terms bya | of numerous agetete. Re 
imoniale. — X. 2064, | Press, Bream's 
atldiogs Chancery Lane, Londen, B.C 


UTHORS’ » diss. Criticized, Revised, 
Tome, Tape -writing at moderate nm 4 by skilled 


i educated ied Operators 
guaranteod.—0 DUNCAN, Grasmere, Grasmere Road, Purley, 
rrey 


HE SBORBTARIAL BUREAU, 25, Queen 
Ann James's Park, 8.W. Tel. : 5691 Victoria. Miss 
perHEnenince (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Official Indexer to H.M.’s 
len niek Priva my ets and -y > oe near ch 
Wore Forel and Erle OF INDEXING: 2. Od. net, post free. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


JAMES BAIN, Pochesiier, of 14, Chaciee Street. ggmartst, 8.W. 
and formerly of No. 1, Haymarket, begs to give notice that. 
owing to his leare = ring at Midsummer and ¢ 4 “tact that nis 

resent premises are about to be pulled down, he is REMOVING on 
E 2 to and more convenient premises at 
NO. 14, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


‘\O LET for Three Months, from middle or end 
ot Mg = theronaly WELL-FURNISHED FLAT-3 bedrooms, 


gas stove, — light, porter.—3, Rugby 
Manslons, Ad Midisow Bridge. Write or call 11-4. 


SOCIETIES.—The HALL | (42 b 
we+y > of the ART-WORKERS GU , recent 
or Meetings, Concerts, and Bah bitiovs. —Apply 
TARY, Two. € Qesen Square, Bloomsbur 


FOR SALE, PORTRAIT of the Duke of 
Armour and Wig, and and the a he Bape | ferdieed o of 4 Auseete, bog ie in 





and 




















i and 








ARE COINS and MEDALS of all woken or tog 


countries valued or catalogued. Also Co! 
Sycctnens PURCHASED a the BEST MA NRE PRICES 
, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and is, 


—SPINK & Las 
. London, W: (close to Piccadilly Circus). 


Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Silver, Furniture, and Works of Art. 


Mien sri SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SRLL by AUC TION. at thetr House, No, 13, Wellington 








,, gene 22, and Followin 
7 lock cE reel sely. valuable W OF ART, comprising th the 
ir MATTHRW. WILSON, Bt., M.P., of Eshton 
— aa, orks; of K. M. POWSR, Req. of Aston 
one, Bererereenire: of the Ri ht Hon, the E/ ARL ‘OF M 

; 0. PEL OP xi Sen! of Mrs, BRIDGE; of the Right 
Hon. the Bank OF NORTH ; and other Properties. 

May be viewed. 4. ....5- —f be had. Illustrated copies, con- 
taining 5 Plates, celee 1s, 6d. each. 





Roman and English Coins, <c. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
b+ Birand, W by Av TON, ‘eat their House, No. Wellington 
EDNESDAY, June 24, and Follow! Day, 
ely, ROMAN AND BNGUISR CUUNS ; ENGL 8H 
SILVER C OWN of STACEY of Norwich; a 
small LinkAwY of NOMI MAT 1 Bovis from the Collection of 

May be viewed. es be had : 


Two rene Ae Tit 7 OX: pioosewrs te, ie Property of 


ES THOM 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY. WILKINSOS & HODGE 


pA 3S SELL by —* TION, at sete House, _ 13, MA yo 
a, < by THUKSDA 


co ss mmediate! 
— of the “iret 44 ‘of the Pomb roke Collection, 
vided thet ¢ Collection is sold by public auction, TWO VALU ABLE 


LLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, the Property of H. YA 
THOMPSON, Esq 


oath be viewed t ove days ee | C Catalegues may be had. Illustrated 
— oe ene aoe. oe the at pew of @ well- 
nd from various sot 
purticK: & SIMPSON « will SELL by "AUCTION 
at their. House, 47, icester Square, on TUESDAY, 


June 23, at ten minutes 1 o'clock precisel, VSAXTER COLOUR 
PRINTS, as above. pat © si 


Valuable Books, Manuscri; Ps and Autograph Letters, = 
sane! a Portion of the Musical Library of the lat 
SAM 4 mm Eeq., Mus.Bac. Oxon, and — 


port CK & & SIMPSON will il SELL by AUCTION 
at their House, 47, Heteemter Oa on THURSDAY, 
June 25, * a PR, he. focludi jock on ALUABLE BOOKS, 
MANUS lading ithe eo shove 5 Library. comprising rare 








on tual ic ~ Books Plates— First s of 
Modern Auth we Ay wt - tions— Autograph Letters, in- 
cluding James senicousion, David_ Garrick, Thomas Gray. 


Lafayette, Washington, M: 
Note for for Marino Faliero, Gacae IL 


E +H including the Property of the late Rev. A. 
COOP GOP BR, of 20, Chesham Place, Brighton (sold by Order 

of the Executors) ; of a Cantientn, removed Lg _Hamp- 

shire ; of a well-known d from 


hime I. “Nelson, Byron's original 








Messrs. JOHN LONG 


have published this week 
TWO IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


1. LAW THE WRECKER 


By CHARLES IGGLESDEN, 
Author of ‘Clouds,’ &c. 


2. THE RED WEDDING 


6s. 
By E. SCOTT GILLIES, 
Author of ‘A Spark on Steel,’ &c 





and various sources, . 

Puttick & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, a. Leicester Square, W.C., on FRID/ 

at ten minutes past 1 k precisely, EN GRAVINGS, comprising 
fancy subjects of the Barly English and French Schools, including 
la nion des Paisirs. yr} after Le Clerc, a lian 
impression of the first state, before all letters, aquatint, in colours = 
The Promenade U St. James's Park, by ter K. Day 
colours—An Airi 


raits in mrssoting, i 
Bellievre, by R. after Lebrun, second state—Eliza' 
Consort of Alexander I., by ©. Turner, after Monier, fine impression, 
mezzotint, in colours— 
mezzotint, first state—The Alpine Traveller (Miss St. Clair), by 
J. Ward, after Northcote, mezzotint, in ectouse, first_state - subjects 
after Morland, foctetiog The Hard Bargain, by W. Ward, and 








Rustic Conversation, &, W. Reynolds, mocaponinnts, in colours, fine 
im; — Louisa, by Gaugain- Ovals ms colours, a pair—Rest from 
tabour, hy T. Burke-Turnpike Gate W. Ward, a brilliant 
— on, mezzotint, and many a. American, Colonial, 

uropean Views, and — colour Drawings, including an 
interesting portrait of Keats, om 2 e J. Severn—others by and after 
T. Allom. Elgood, Nicholas k, Capt. Brenton, Cleveley, J. 


Downman, ( Cart Vernet, and many others. 


Valuable Books, including the | rd of the late Sir 
yes nd JERNINGHAM, = G., removed from 
ge Towers, Berwick 
xu" TICK & SIMPSON will S SELL rk AUCTION 
at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. RLY IN JULY, 
VALUABLE BUUKs, including = above Library 
no 











re and Valuable 
ESSRS. HODGSON & oo. vill | SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery 
EDNESDAY, June 24, at 1 o'clock, RARE AND VALUABLE 
BOOKS, including Incunabula and other Early Printed Books from 


the German and Italian Presses, some with Woodcuts—Hilsey's 
Primer, i letter, 1539— a fine copy of Jugge’s Edition of 
the New ment, 1565—Shelton’s Don Quixote, 2 vols., 1620, 


Qu 
and other one ‘Be lish Books—A. Bet ot the Huth Library, 29 vols.— 
Bullen’s Old P' 7_vols., glish Dramatists, 16 = _ 
Dodsley ‘a Old Plays, by Hazlitt, 15 Sols Dickens's Pickwick 
ition, in the original —Thackeray'’s Vanity Fair, 
p= _ &e., Firs 2 ee. Sg extra— Presentation Vopies 
of Carlyle's 
—The 
morocco, 


morocco e 
‘dartor R and gson’s Sylvie and Bruno, 2 vols. 
ritings of ‘owen Wilde First Editions, 22 vols, uniform half 
&e. To be viewed and ( ‘atalogues had. 


_, row Library of the late Dr. WILLIAM FRANCIS, 
L.S., removed from the Manor House, Richmond, 
7 ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancer; 
THURSDAY, June 25, and Following Day, the pay VALUABLE 
LIBRARY, comprising Rare Books in 16th and oe ber ret 
e' 8 





uixote, first sa Tperniey Daphnis AT Chloe, 1657— 
First Edition of Milton's Paradise Lost, 1669-Grimm’s Kinder und 
aus en, first feous 1823-6 —T’ keray's Vanity Fair in 
ith wra| —A Collecti Books oy Anglo-Saxon, an 
Icelandic pereenre , formed by RIC HARD LOR, F.8.A. (1781- 
1858) — Bal tion of yt Codex Alexandrine nted on vellum. 
6 vols., &c., “alo T Hl BOOKS, including a fine 
Cs Dresser's ee of , 1- 9 ~ & morocco —Buller's ee 
-h w Zealand, 2 vols.—Books on Entomology—Curt rtis’s Flora 
a » a 


colou 1817-28 — Kin newt eg Antiquities of 
fexico, be. To which are added other Properties, { nelu — | Booth’s 
tough Notes on British Birds, 3 vols., and other Natu History 
Books—Library Sets of Standard ane rs, &ec. 
To be viewed an: d 


ESSRS. ,_ CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfu give notice that a will hold the eee 
SALES b Nita ON, at their Great Roome, King Street, St. Jam 
are, the Sales commencing at | o'clock precisely : - 

On MONDAY, June 22, and Three Followin 
Da the NORTHWICK COLLECTION OF EIGHTEENT 
CENTURY ENGRAVINGS. 

On WEDNESDAY, June 24, JEWELS, the 
Property of Her Grace, LILY, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, 
di , and from various sources. 

On FRIDAY, June 26, Important PICTURES 
by OLD MASTERS ond WORKS of the EARLY BRITISH 
SCHOOLS, the Property of A. M. GRENFELL, Esq., and others. 














A Selected Portion ned Library of the 
Right Hon. the ARE OF OF PEMBROKE. 


Minan SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will Sey Auc TION, unless pre’ aigpeed of by 
eee jroaey 08 it House, No. 13, Welling on oa Meret rand, W.< 4 
“ THURS Se ‘Sune. atl Selock Drecieel 
gataaeoney — of the r renowned PBR ARY Mt WILTON Hi leat 
Proper: 
BR OKE, ty of OF PEM- 


ing of the [lumi Md Manuser! Block Books 
Early Printed 
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QGTEVENS’ S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
Curiosities. 
TUESDAY, June 23, at half-past 12 o'clock. 

Mr. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 38, King Covent Garden, London 
magnificent NEW ZE: NEANDE rk ATHER BOX, two H ANI, ‘VeKr 
&c.—Indian_and Chinese Bronzes, Pictures, &c.—Two Chinese Jade 
Necklaces—Flint Implemente--Marble Secs and Figures—Guns 
and Native Weapons—.Japanese Curios, aad Miscellaneous Items. | 

On view day prior and morning of Sale. on 


Classified Advertisements eoutianed pp. 866, 867, 











John Long’s Popular Novels 


N.B.—These Novels are among 
the successes of the season, and 
are all in 2nd Editions except 
‘Sunrise Valley,’ which has 
reached FOUR Editions in as 
many weeks, and bids fair to 
outrival its predecessor ‘The 
Lureof Crooning Water,’ which 
ran into 13 Editions. 


THE NOVEL ALL ENGLAND IS READING 


SUNRISE VALLEY 


By MARION HILL. 


4th Edition. 6s, 
SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 
Evening Standard.—‘‘‘Sunrise Valley’ is by 


the author of that ‘best seller’ of last year, ‘The 
Lure of Crooning Water.’ It will probably sell as 
well. There is no reason why it should not.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ We have read every word 
with keen enjoyment.” 

Glusgow News.—‘‘ Miss Hill has followed that 
success ‘The Lure of Crooning Water’ with a 
work which will add to her literary laurels.” 





By D. H. Dennis, author of ‘Cross Roads,’ &c. 
THE WIDOW OF GLOANE 6s. 


By Henry Bruce, author of ‘ The Eurasian,’ &c. 
THE RESIDENCY 6s. 


By Nat Gould, author of ‘A Fortune 
at Stake,’ &c. 


-|A GAMBLE FOR LOVE 


By George H. Jessop, author of 
‘His American Wife,’ &c. 


DESMOND O'CONNOR 6s. 


By A. L. Stewart, a promising new Author. 
THE MAZE 6s. 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 


12, 13, 14, Norris St., Haymarket, London. 


6s. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s List |WEtS GARDNER, DARTON & co., 


A Lincolnshire Hardy 
A delightful New Romance by a New Writer [Ready June 29. 


GREYLAKE OF MALLERBY 


A Romance of Lincolnshire 
By W. L. CRIBB. 
Coloured Frontispiece and Wrapper, by C. E. BROCK, the well-known illustrator of ‘ The Broad Highway.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


Amongst the upstanding features of this powerful novel are clear-cut characterization, fidelity to 
truth, rich and unforced humour, sense of reality, and altogether it will be found a fine and commanding 
study of a little-known people, and one of those books which the reader is impelled to finish at one sitting. 


A remarkable Romance that will arouse serious discussion [Ready June 29. 


THE LURE OF ISLAM A Romance 


By C. PROWSE. 
Illustrated by Miss RUTH PROWSE. 
Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [Nearly ready. 
A half-caste cab-driver is the prime mover in this startling tragedy, though behind him is the 
sinister figure and powerful personality of his uncle the cab owner. Ida, an attractive, wayward, 
strong-souled girl is seduced from Christianity to Mohammedanism by reason of her marriage to the 
handsome cab-driving rascal. The horrors of her practical slavery drives the girl nearly mad. Needless 


to say, the author intends throughout the novel to show the danger of mixed marriages between white 
women and Malay men. 


Two Large Editions are on order for Australia and South Africa. 


A stirring and engrossing drama, with the county 
of Gloucestershire as the scene of operations 


THE UP LANDERS A Romance of Gloucestershire 


By WALTER BAMFYLDE. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Cap. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt, 6s. [2nd Impression. 


*¢*The Uplanders’ is strong in many of the qualities that go to make a good novel, and those 
who relish a good love-story will find it here.” —Gloucester Journal. 
“Mr. Bamfylde has an artistic eye, and has staged his book with dramatic effect together with a 
fund of humour. It is a long time since we read such a healthy, breezy and engrossing book.” 
Bristol Times. 


If you want to read clean, sweet, entertaining stories buy 


JEFFERY FARNOL’S GREAT WORKS 
THE BROAD HIGHWAY 21st Edition 68. 
THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN 60th Thousand 68. 
THE MONEY MOON 7th Edition 68. 
THE HONOURABLE MR. TAWNISH 2nd Edition net 6s. 


DESERVEDLY POPULAR FICTION 


A love-story of singular power and delicacy 


MARTHE Recinatp Nye 6s. 


A Novel, far above the average in style, theme, and general quality 


IDONIA: A Romance of Old London Akrruor F. Wa tis 6s. 


Universally agreed as THE solution 


A GREAT MYSTERY SOLVED Guan Vase (2nd Ed.) 6s. 


A Solution to the Mystery of Edwin Drood. 


Dorothea Fairbridge at her very best 


THAT WHICH HATH BEEN: A Tale of Old Capetown 
DoroTHEA FArrRBRIDGE 6s, 
Boer and Englishman graphically described 
MAJOR GREVILLE, V.C. Sevaror Munnix of South Africa 
(2nd Ed.) 6s. 


A pleasantly written Romance by a most capable writer 


THE FAIREST OF THE STUARTS W. B. Myvecuresrstr 6s. 


An unusually fine Novel 


THE MESH Joun Hasterre, Author of ‘Desmond Rourke’ 65, 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON 6& CO., Ltd. 








THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LAND OF OPEN 
DOORS. 


Experiences of Pioneer Work in 
North-West Canada. 

By J. BURGON BICKERSTETH. 
With Preface by the Right Hon. EARL GREY. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘*Mr. Bickersteth is to be congratulated upon 
his rich experience, and upon his power of convey- 


ing it vividly to his readers. Certainly he has 
produced a remarkable book.”— Times. 





A BISHOP AMONGST 
BANANAS : 


or, Work and Experiences in a 
Unique Diocese. 


By the Right Rev. HERBERT BURY, D.D., 


Formerly Bishop of British Honduras and Central 
America, 
now Bishop of Northern and Central Europe. 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
taken on the spot. Crown 8vo, 68. 


SEAMANSHIP FOR 
SCOUTS. 
By W. H. STUART GARNETT. 


Fully illustrated, 120 pages, cloth limp, 6d. net; 
cloth boards, 18. net. 





Starting with the scout ashore learning knots 
for his tenderfoot tests, the volume gives practical 
details how to swim, to row, and to sail; how to 
handle a fore-and-aft sailing vessel, and do all the 
things he need do to take command of a scouts’ 
training-ship (except keep scouts in order); how 
to find his way at sea by chart, and lead, and 
compass, and that most mysterious business of 
taking the sun and reading the clock-face of the 
universe; and lastly, right away beyond the 
duties and knowledge of the ordinary ship’s cap- 
tain, how to take lunars. 

‘* A book which everybody should read, whether 
he is a Scout or not, andit is as admirably and 
lucidly written as it is comprehensive in the infor- 
mation which it conveys. Every young yachts- 
man desirous of knowing about seamanship and 
navigation would profic by a perusal of this ex- 
cellent manual.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A STORY OF LIFE IN A CARAVAN. 


THE SLOWCOACH. 
By E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated in Colours by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 
Cloth, 6s. 


‘*A most delightful story this, and we recom- 
mend it with all our heart.” —Spectator. 


BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RB.I. 
Printed on superfine paper, 
cloth, gilt top, 8} by 53, 6s. 

‘**Tt contains a wealth of information on all sorts 
of subjects that the boy wants to know about. It 
id indeed a delightful volume.”—T ruth. 


‘* A delightful book that will go straight to the 
heart of every true boy.” —Times. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lrp., 
3 and 4, Paternoster Buildings, London 
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Macmillan’s-New Books. 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW STORY. 


The World Set Free. A story 
of Mankind. 6s. 


A Lad of Kent. By HERBERT 
HARRISON. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
* * A story of adventure. 





VOL. Ill. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Macaulay’s History of 
England. Illustrated Edi- 


tion. Edited by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. 


With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in 
Colour, and Photogravure Portrait. In 


6 vols. (Published Quarterly.) Super- 
royal 8vo. Vols. I., Il., and IIL, 
10s. 6d. net each. 


Daily News.— This is a great edition 
of a great book. We do not know of any 


more nobly illustrated history in the Eng- 


lish language.” 





The Native Tribes of the 
Northern Territory of 
Australia. By BALDWIN SPEN.- 
CER, C.M.G. F.R.S8., Professor of 
Biology, University of Melbourne. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous 


Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net, 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


The King of the Dark 


Chamber. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 64. net. 

Globe. —‘* The real poetical imagination of 
it is unchallengeable ; the allegory, subtle 
and profound and yet simple, is cast into 
the form of a dramatic narrative, which 
moves with unconventional freedom to a 
finely impressive climax; and the reader, 
who began in idle curiosity, finds his intel- 
ligence more and more engaged until, when 
he turns the last page, he has the feeling of 
one who has been moving in worlds not 
realized, and communing with great if 
mysterious presences.” 





The Sovereignty of Cha- 

racter. Lessons in the Life of Jesus. 
By ALBERT D. WATSON, Author 
of. *The Sovereignty of Ideals,’ &c, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Greek Philosophy. 
THALES to PLATO.” By 
BURNET, LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Part I. 
JOHN 


[The Schools of Philosophy. 


The History and Theory 


of Vitalism. By HANS DRIESCH, 
Ph.D. LL.D. Translated by C. K. 
OGDEN. Revised and in part Re- 
written by the Author for the English 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





The Great Society. A Psy- 
chological Analysis. By GRAHAM 
WALLAS, Author of ‘Human Nature in 
Politics,’ &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 





Work and Wealth : a Human 
Valuation. By J. A. HOBSON, M.A., 
Author of ‘The Industrial System,’ &c. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








The Theory of Relativity. 
By L. SILBERSTEIN, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Natural Philosophy at the University 
of Rome. 8vo, 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 


By his Sister-in-Law, 
Mre. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘*Mrs. Barrington has given a portrait, at once 
true and singularly attractive, of a character 
rich, versatile, original, and lovable.”-—The Times. 

**This vivid and admirable monograph on one of 
the most original thinkers in politics and economics 
of the Victorian Era.”—Standard. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Literary Studies. }Wi.°cevs 





8 vols. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. each. 


Studies. 


Biographical 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, 


Economic Studies. Be. 6d. 





The Passing of the Great Reform 


Bill Bv J. R. M. BUTLER, Fellow of Trinity College, 
lil, Cambridge. With Portraits and other Lllustra- 
tions. 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


* A book of real value.”—Contemperary Review. 


The Life of Charles, Third Earl 


Commenced by GHITA STANHOPE. 
Stanhope. Revised and completed by G. P. 


GOOCH. With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 


“The book is in every respect an admirable piece of 
work. ”’—Observer. 








A History of Diplomacy in the 


International Development of 
Europe. fois) Vol. iL. The Diplomacy of the 


Age of Absolutism.’ With 3 Coloured Maps, 7 Tables 
of Rulers, and Index. 8vo, 21s. net. 


This volume is a history of the international policies and 
their consequences proceeding from the absolute conception 
of the State that prevailed oy he period 1648-1775, from 
the Peace of Westphalia to the Revolutionary Era. 





Master Clues in World History. 
By A. R. COWAN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Author, after giving an analytic conception of 
“ Nomadism,” finds that it was not only a determining factor 
in the erigin of ** Civilization,” but is a master-clue as regards 
the degradation that overtook cultures in the past. The 
influence } “climate” in history is kept in view throughout, 
and the diferent réles of plainmen, highlanders, sailors, 
merchants, and womankind sought to be established in 
culture and government. 





Customary Acres and _ their 
Historical Importance. fRipnitis 


SEEBOMM, Hon. LL.D. (Edin.). S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


**We cannot be too grateful to Mr. Hugh Seebohm for 
having given us these essays of his father’s. Though de- 
scribed as unfinished, they are by far the most important 
contribution yet made to that detailed study of the history 
of our land measures which Maitland in the closing words 
of his ‘Domesday Book and Beyond’ so much | oy engl 

e Times. 





Snake and Sword. 4,Novl. By 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of ‘Dew and Mil- 
dew,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**A clever novel that should add to Mr. Wren’s reputa- 
tion.”—T.P.'s Weekly. 
“A dramatic story of a man pursued by Fate and only 
rescued by Woman's faith ...The experience affords ample 
rtunity for vigorous dialogue, thrilling encounters, 
and all the bustle of romance-adventure.”—Morning Post, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





WHAT IS 


The Times 
Book Club? 


THE LARGEST 
BOOKSHOP IN 
THE WORLD 


Where every Book of 
Importance will be found. 


Librarians and Readers Abroad 


will find that the perfect system, 
the large expert staff, and the 
great experience of The Times 
Book Club can help them in their 
work as no other organization 
is able to do. Part of the 
staff is exclusively engaged in 
answering inquiries about books, 
which pour in from all parts 
of the world. This staff and 
system are at the disposal of 
Librarians and Readers every- 
where, who are invited to 
inquire about any books in 
which they are interested. 


The Export Department is 
splendidly organized, and is now 
believed to be the most expert 
in London dealing with orders 
from abroad. 


A BUYER ABROAD SAYS: 

“T write to express our entire satisfaction 
with the charming books sent. I thank 
you too for the wonderful way in which 
all was accomplished. I wrote to order 
so very late, and yet all was prompily 
sent. The Times Book Club ts truly 
an astonishing institution.” 


OCEAN FREIGHT PAID 


on orders of £20 value and over 
(A buyer abroad thus pays the same price as a purchaser in London. ) 


Write for our Catalogue. 


Che Cimes Book Club 
376 to 384, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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LITERATURE 


i 


INDIA IN VARIOUS LIGHTS. 


In many current comments on _ the 
problems of India it is too readily assumed 
that, whatever may be the feeling among 
the masses of the people, the men of 
higher education who have learnt our 
tongue are united in political conceptions 
and aspirations in relation to British rule. 
The other day a contemporary dwelt on 
the emergence of “a new university 
caste ’’ spread all over India, and said 
that there was a growing alienation 
between its members and the British 
officials. The Chief of Ichalkaranji’s ‘Im- 
pressions of British Life and Character’ 
comes as an opportune reminder that such 
generalizations are too sweeping, and leave 
out of account some influential factors. 
A generation has gone by since the late Sir 
Richard Temple carefully analyzed the 
sentiments of the people towards our rule, 
but two at least of his classifications—the 
princes and chiefs as “ actively loyal,” 





Impressions of British Life and Character on 
the Occasion of a European Tour, 1913. 
By Meherban Narayanrao Babasaheb, 
Chief of Ichalkaranji. (Macmillan & Co., 


8s. 6d. net.) 

Life in an Indian Outpost. By Major 
Gordon Casserly. (T. Werner Laurie, 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Sport ang Folk-lore in the Himalaya. By 
Capt. H. L. Haughton. (Arnold, 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


War and Sport in India, 1802-6 : an Officer's 


Diary. (Heath, Cranton & Ouseley, 15s. 
net.) 





and the landed aristocracy as “ largely 
loyal, but some the reverse ’’—still hold 
good. We have in the author of this 
thoughtful work a representative of both 
these orders. He is at once the chief of 
a native state in the Southern Mahratta 
Country, covering some 240 square miles, 
and a landowner in British territory, who 
has for some fourteen years represented 
the sirdars (large landowners) of the 
Deccan in the Bombay Legislature. He 
is a high-caste Mahratta Brahman, and 
so belongs to a community which little 
more than a century since was replacing 
the Moguls as the predominant power in 
India when it was checked and over- 
thrown by the establishment of British 
supremacy. 

This fact, as Lord George Hamilton 

says in a striking Preface, gives special 
force to the opinions he holds 
“that, notwithstanding the objections and 
prejudice which undoubtedly exist in many 
parts of India [in none, it may be added, 
more intensely than in the Deccan] against 
British rule as now established, the future 
well-being of the country depends upon 
the continuance of the strength of that 
authority.” 
This cordial acceptance of the British 
connexion has in it no element of blind 
subserviency. Again and again the Baba- 
saheb indicates directions in which he 
looks for extensions of the ordered liberty 
and progress which our rule has brought 
with it, and suggests adaptations to his 
native land of institutions and systems 
he saw here. His ideal for his country 
is that of self-reliance, attained by the 
gift to its sons of a constantly increasing 
share in administrative responsibilities. 
The broad main conclusion he draws from 
his eager and discriminating observations 
in Britain, which he has visited for the 
first time now he is in the mid-stream of 
life, is that, under our benign rule, India 
can work out her own salvation. Unlike 
the ordinary run of the “* university caste,” 
he recognizes that this salvation is not 
only, or indeed chiefly, political :— 

** Along with social and political problems 
we must also try to grapple with great 
economic, commercial, industrial, educa- 
tional, and hygienic questions....We must 
learn the habits of industry and perseverance 
and cultivate courage and commercial and 
political morality in our undertakings. We 
must develope character and patriotism 
before we can hope to rise again in the 
estimation of the world.” 

It is clear that in the new India for 
which he yearns—the “ red-letter day ”’ 
when her people will be ‘‘ public-spirited 
enough to be prepared, if need be, to 
suffer ignominy in promoting... .the weal 
of the community ’”’—the Chief would 
carefully conserve the better traditions of 
Hindustan. He can write with apprecia- 
tion of Christian worship and philanthropy 
in this country and of its missionary 
activities in India, without relinquishing 
his orthodox Brahmanism. The close at- 
tention he paid to educational institutions 
here served to deepen his conviction that 
it has been a deplorable mistake for our 
educational system in India to leave her 
youth “without any regard for the 








religion and traditions of their people.” 
He has in this opinion the support of such 
eminent observers as Sir George Birdwood, 
who recently drew attention to 

“the terrible effect of our godless system of 
public education on the Hindus, in destroy- 
ing their faith in their own religion, without 
substituting any other in its place.”’ 

But the Babasaheb does not show how 
this unhappy state of things can be 
remedied without infringement in India 
of the principle of religious neutrality, 
which is a cardinal point of British policy. 
There, as in this country, the State gives 
grants-in-aid to private institutions on a 
denominational basis, if they conform to 
certain standards. This does not satisfy 
the Chief, who says there is not sufficient 
public spirit in India for such institutions 
to be widely spread, and that no general 
advance can be looked for without the 
initiative and support of Government. He 
does not effectively meet the real difficulties 
of the question, and he has to confess that 
educated sentiment in Western India is 
unsympathetic. He might well have am- 
plified this chapter by discussing the alter- 
native of moral teaching on an undog- 
matic basis, in which some progress has 
been made. But his opinions, as they 
stand, are entitled to consideration, though 
they may not bring us much nearer to 
the solution of an educational problem 
justly described last year by the Govern- 
ment of India as ‘* unquestionably the 
most important ”’ of the time. 

A feature of the “ impressions ”’ which 
reminds us how much more closely the 
Indian aristocracy is in touch with the 
people than the town-dwelling lawyer- 
politician who claims to speak for them, is 
the Chief's keen and practical interest in 
agricultural conditions. He knows, like 
others of his class, how closely the welfare 
of his country is bound up in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, by which three-fourths 
of its vast population is supported. An 
varlier literary enterprise of his was to 
translate and publish in Mahratti a work 
on ‘ Rural Economy in the Deccan,’ by 
the Bombay Director of Agriculture ; and 
a few years ago he presided at a provincial 
conference on agriculture. In Devonshire 
he visited farms, and discussed with their 
occupants as he walked round the fields 
questions of cultivation and stock-produc- 
tion. To the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Show at Bristol last year he devotes the 
greater part of a chapter. In Ireland he 
made a careful study of the agrarian 
co-operative movement, and he discusses 
the bearing of its success there on the 
expansion of rural credit in India on the 
co-operative basis introduced under Gov- 
ernment auspices a decade ago, and satis- 
factorily applied in Ichalkaranji. It was 
stated in the recent decennial Indian 
Report to Parliament that ‘“ the move- 
ment has as yet touched only the fringe of 
the vast population concerned,” and the 
Chief tells us that, before there can he 
great progress, his countrymen “ must 
largely cultivate the businesslike habits 
and communal spirit of the British race.” 

It is this constant application of new 
experiences in an unfamiliar environment 
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to the life and thought of his beloved 
Motherland which gives these well-written 
‘impressions’ their chief value. The 
Babasaheb saw and inquired diligently, 
not for mere pleasure or idle curiosity, 
but mainly for the patriotic purpose of 
helping forward the amelioration of his 
country. 

Considered apart from their bearing on 
Indian problems, his musings on our ways, 
habits, and institutions are of profound 
interest. They are marked by discrimina- 
tion and impartiality, and there is no 
venom in the sting of his occasional satiric 
touches. If the English love of self- 
depreciation leads some readers to a sense 
of disappointment because he does not 
deal out the lash in vigorous fashion, they 
may be reminded that he came to learn, 
not to sit in judgment, and that the 
innate courtesy of the cultured Oriental 
is seen to perfection in the best type of 
Brahman. Here and there the “ impres- 
sions’ savour somewhat of the guide- 
book, owing to being written more for 
the author's own countrymen than for 
ourselves ; but he seldom ends with mere 
description. Almost invariably he com- 
ments pertinently on what he has seen. 
This is the most arresting and valuable 
book of its kind since the late Mr. Mala- 
bari, the social reformer, gave us his * An 
Indian Eye on English Life’ more than 
twenty years ago. 


The North-East frontier of India is so 
little known in comparison with the North- 
West that any information about it is 
welcome, and a good deal, pleasantly con- 
veyed, will be found in Major Casserly’s 
‘ Life in an Indian Outpost.’ He is well 
qualified for the task he has undertaken, 
having no small powers of observation and 
description, as well as experience of travel 
in many countries. 

The particular place to which he, with 
two hundred men of the 120th Rajputana 
Infantry was sent, was as he spells it, 
Buxa Duar. The latter word is more 
familiar as Dooar, connected with tea 
plantations, and is the Sanskrit dwdr, a 
door, gateway, or passage. 

The Bhutan Dwars were ceded to the 
British Government at the end of 1865, an 
allowance in lieu being paid to the Raja of 
Bhutan. They were divided into Eastern 
and Western, the Baxa being one of the 
latter group, and are the gates or passages 
into Bhutan. The Baxa Dwar is practi- 
cally on the Bhutan frontier, north of Kuch 
Behar, the Maharaja of which was well 
known in London society, and was most 
hospitable at his capital, the Maharani 
being a daughter of Babti Keshab Chandra 
Sen, free from the ordinary trammels of 
caste. Darjiling and Nepal lie to the 
north-west. That should suffice to in- 
dicate the place —a strange one, surely, to 
select for men from Bombay: it has a 
heavy rainfall, luxuriant vegetation, and, 
like similar parts of the ferai, is at certain 
seasons unhealthy. The author describes 
it as a deep horseshoe among the moun- 
tains, nearly two thousand feet above the 
plains ; a clearing in the jungle with a few 
bungalows, dominated by a conical peak, 





four thousand feet higher, from which two 
wooded spurs run down, bearing three 
white square towers. 

‘‘ Behind us, on a long mound, were 
fortified barracks with loopholed walls. 
These formed the fort; and this was Buxa 
Duar. We had reached our destination.” 

Unlike the officers he relieved, Major 
Casserly greatly admired Baxa Dwar, and 
had sanguine hopes of its capabilities in 
the way of sport. These were in a measure 
realized, the game varying from rogue 
elephants to snipe. The loneliness of the 
place was relieved in different ways. Soon 
after arrival the detachment was inspected 
by Brigadier-General Hamilton Bower, 
well known as a traveller, who tracked 
the murderer of Dalgleish to Samarkand. 
He afterwards wrote an excellent descrip- 
tion of travel, ‘ Across Tibet’ (Athen., 
August 18th, 1894), and more recently he 
earned fame as the commander of the 
successful expedition against the Abors. 
At Baxa, as is not always the case, in- 
spector and inspected got on famously ; 
they talked of travel, and many other 
things, and parted with regret. 

The next event was a Durbar held by 
the Political officer, at which the subsidy 
was to be paid to a representative of the 
Bhutan Government: the ceremony is 
well described in chap. iv. Chaps. v. to 
vill. are devoted to sport, a remarkable 
hunt and chase after a rogue elephant being 
recorded. 


“But the fact remained that with ten 

solid bullets from my heavy rifle, and seven 
from the Lee-Enfields, the brute still lived 
to mock us, and to do worse.” 
He throve on the bullets and resumed 
his evil ways. It is difficult to reconcile 
such a tale with Neumann's experience 
related in ‘ Elephant Hunting in East 
Equatorial Africa’ (Athen., April 9th, 
1898). Here extraordinary slaughter is 
recorded often with the -303 bullet, one 
shot sufficing. 

Other chapters tell of forest fires, the 
palace at Kuch Behar, a soldier who shot 
his sergeant, and Darjiling ; all are good 
of their kind, though occasionally senti- 
ments are expressed which scarcely coin- 
cide with the democratic ideas of to-day. 

The volume is illustrated from photo- 
graphs, has good type, and, for its size, is 
not heavy in hand. 





‘Sport and Folk-lore in the Himalaya,’ | 
an excellent blend of matter in which the 
legends of Kashmir occupy the larger 
space, will be warmly welcomed by | 
young sportsmen, who may learn much 
from its pages, and by veterans, to whom 
it will recall past pleasure. Its author, 
Capt. H. L. Haughton of the 36th Sikhs, 
is the son of Lieut.-Col. John Haughton, 
who commanded that regiment and was 
killed in the Tirah Afridi Expedition, 1898, 
and whose life by Major A. C. Yate was 
published in 1900. In our review of it | 
(Athen., January 5th, 1901) attention | 
was invited to the close connexion of the | 
Haughtons with the East India Company, | 
and to the services of John Colpoys | 
Haughton, whose defence of Charikar, 
and escape with Eldred Pottinger to 


Kabul in 1841 are graphically and accu- 
rately described by Mrs. Diver in her recent 
book, ‘The Judgment of the Sword’ 
(Athen., Nov. 29th, 1913). The spirit of 
adventure is inherited by Capt. Haughton, 


who delights in sport and travel, and has 


enlivened his book by tales gathered from 
shikaris and others. 

As to sport, there is much about bears, 
black and red; they are evidently more 
valued now than of old, when they were 
plentiful, and were not fired at by expe- 
rienced sportsmen, except on return from 
stalking higher game. Indeed, they were 
scarcely considered game, though, when 
nothing better was to be had, much amuse- 
ment was got among them. For they are 
comical creatures; if a number of them 
were out feeding on a clearing, and a shot 
was fired, one might roll over, but the 
others sat up as if to inquire, Whence comes 
this disturbance ? The bear that was hit. 
if not disabled, would probably, after 
mature consideration, attack his nearest 
neighbour as responsible for the injury. 

Then we are introduced to the small and 
big game of Kashmir and its dependencies, 
ibex and markhor ranking highest. The 
discussion of the markhor, literally ‘‘ snake- 
eater,” includes an interesting dissertation 
on the question whether this goat does 
eat snakes, and on the bezoar stone, 
pa zahr, or antidote for poison, which is 
sometimes found in it and in other 
animals. 

As to legends, nearly every valley has 
its own, whilst 
“ Gilgit is, indeed, a mine of folk-lore gems ; 
some pure fairy tales, others equally fabulous, 
but based upon some old historical fact, 
religious belief, or local custom of actual 
occurrence. We have the snakes guarding 
the coral tree on the summit of Nanga Parbat. 
a@ quaint parallel with the Kashmiri story of 
the snake on the Kaji Nag, whose mate 
lived on Nanga Parbat.”’ 


There are also many tales of Alexander 
the Great, zu-l-karnain, Lord of Two Horns, 
i.e. of the east and west, and some ex- 
planation of how he got the title. How 
when dying he consoled his mother is 
satisfactorily explained. 

Trout fishing, formerly unknown in 
Kashmir, is described ; evidently good 
sport is to be had in some of the streams, 
and further details of the introduction and 
welfare of the trout would have been 
acceptable. The game laws for 1913-14 
of the Jammu and Kashmir State are 
recorded in an Appendix ; there is an In- 


_ dex, and the illustrations are pleasing. 


The Diary (1802-6) of Lieut. Pester, 
H.E.1.CS., edited by Mr. J. A. Devenish, 
a descendant, has special interest for at 
least two reasons: first, because of the 
light thrown on the campaigns under 
General (afterwards Lord) Lake; and 
secondly, because it is a rich mine of 
Anglo - Indian words and _ expressions, 
which would have greatly rejoiced the 
lamented Sir H. Yule, and added 
materially to the interest of his Glossary 
by reason of the apt quotations in which 
it abounds. The editor of the Diary, 
having been engineer to the State of 
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Bhartpur, has the advantage of ac- 
quaintance with the region in which the 
scenes are laid. 

The times were those of Lord Wellesley 
as Governor-General, with his Commander- 
in-Chief Lake, and Arthur Wellesley in the 
field against the Maharatta power. The 
question of dealing with the Maharattas 
was probably the most difficult the 
Governor-General had to solve. He de- 
sired to conquer all Sindhia’s dominions 
between the Ganges and Jumna, not solely 
to weaken the Maharaja’s power, but 
mainly to exclude the French, who by 
entering his service obtained a footing in 
that rich country not compatible with 
British interests. Perron, “a man of 
plain sense, of no talent, but a brave 
soldier,” according to De Boigne, was the 
general who opposed Lake at Aligarh ; he 
was succeeded by Bourquin, who com- 
manded the Maharattas at Delhi; Lake 
defeated them in turn, took Agra, and at 
Laswari finally captured or destroyed 
Sindhia’s French contingents. So far his 
successes fairly equalled those of Arthur 
Wellesley further south ; but at Bhartpur 
Lake ‘‘ blundered terribly,’ according to 
the younger general. The verdict is just. 
His methods were the ways of Lord Gough, 
rather than those of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. General Lake was a Guardsman, a 
sportsman, and a dandy, who spent his 
money freely, and took the field with every 
possible comfort and convenience, keeping 
a luxurious table, and an ample supply of 
good wine. The entries in the Diary fully 
attest this, and though modern practice is 
towards the other extreme, it may reason- 
ably be questioned whether it is always 
better. At any rate, Lake’s troops had 
most severe trials of hard fighting in 
extreme heat, and as a rule responded to 
them well. 

The first entry in the Diary is dated 
Shekoabad, August 28th, 1802, and relates 
that, in consequence of the refractory 
conduct of some zemindars, Lieut. Pester 
with his grenadiers was sent to restore 
order. We learn how he marched thirty- 
two miles through dirt, mire, and water, 
and found the enemy in a village from 
which an insulting message was sent— 
how next day he took and destroyed the 
place, returning to Shekoabad on the 30th. 


‘** Not a man of us had taken our clothes 
off since the 28th in the morning, nor had I 
closed my eyes since that time....In the 
evening I dined at Plumer’s, where there 
was a large party, and as soon as the cloth 
was removed I fell asleep in my chair and 
slept undisturbed till nearly eleven o'clock, 
after which I took my bottle of claret and 
returned in my palanquin.”’ 


These adventures were relieved by 
sporting excursions, for on November 30th, 
near Etah, Pester, with his friend Cumber- 
lege, killed twenty-three couple of snipe, 
eight teal, and three ducks—no mean bag 
if flint guns were used. He records that, 
this being Sf. Andrew’s Day, all the Scots- 
men in camp were invited to dinner. 


““ We paid them the compliment of pushing 
the bottle handsomely, and the whole party 
was pretty high when we separated at one 
in the morning.” 





On another festive occasion it is stated 
that a party of sixteen accounted for 
“three dozen and a half of claret, and 
proportionable quantity of Madeira—-every 
one sang his song, and this was as gay an 
evening and terminated as pleasantly as any 
I ever passed in my life.” 

The allowance of wine does not fail on the 
score of liberality. 

So the Diary runs on: sometimes hard 
fighting, as at Aligarh, Delhi, Deeg, and 
Bhartpur; at other times pigsticking, 
shooting, and fishing are described, always 
in a bright and interesting way. Many 
curious facts are noted; for example, 
Rs. 400 are stated to be equal to 50/. 
The author’s share or part of it in the Agra 
prize money, Rs. 4,240, was put in the 8 per 
cent loan: exchange and interest now 
alike unattainable. The Commander-in- 
Chief’s share amounted to 44,000/., and he 
‘““declared he had been upwards of forty 
years a soldier and never touched prize 
money till this campaign.” 

The battle of Assaye, and even Trafalgar 
and the death of Nelson, are incidentally 
mentioned, news of the latter having been 
received at sea off the coast of Africa on 
June 2nd, 1806; so there is no lack of 
variety in Lieut. Pester’s record. Very 
often his spelling of native words is 
most remarkable; thus Connor, for 
khana=dinner ; Colla Nuddy, for Kala 
Naddi= black river; Tauge for Taj; 
Gollaum Cawdor for Gholam Kadir ; 
Jummer Musjeed, and so on, most of his 
names, though curious, being recognizable ; 
but what are ‘“‘ pufters”’? At p. 75 it is 
said that 
*“Doveton shot an immense quantity of 
ortolans this forenoon, on which and some 
snipe and pufters (a delicious dish) we had 
a sumptuous tiffin.” 

There are some eccentricities of printing : 
on p. 109, line 25 is a repetition of line 24 ; 
whilst at p. 283 the final five lines have had 
aremarkable shuffle. All the words are 
there, but it is a puzzle to set them in 
their proper places. The maps are rather 
sketchy: whether they are supplied by the 
author or the editor is not clear. We 
are glad to see an Index of persons, and 
another of places. 








IN SUNSET LAND. 


OTHER lands have doubtless elicited finer 
tributes, and most of them can boast a 
literature more extensive ; but it may be 
doubted if any country in the world has 
aroused more enthusiasm in the breasts of 
its visitors and travellers, than has the 
enigmatic Moghreb el-Acksa, the western- 
most outpost of the world of Islam. Des- 
pite the international treaties and punitive 
expeditions of recent years, and despite 
the fact that such ports as Tangier are now 
admittedly Europeanized (and so finally 
debased in Muslim eyes), Morocco, as a 
whole, remains very largely impervious 





Morocco. By Pierre Loti. (T. Werner 


Laurie, 7s. 6d. net.) 
Morocco the Piquant. 
(Heinemann, 6s. net.) 


By George E. Holt. 





to the influences of modernism, the 
last of the strongholds of barbaric medi- 
wvalism to withstand and defy the per- 
vasive challenges of modern civilization. 
Within sight of Europe, the people of this 
strange land cling still, to the usages, not 
merely of the Middle Ages, but of the 
period of Mohammed’s life in this world. 
These considerations alone—and there are 
others—would suffice to give Al Moghreb 
fascination for most of the Europeans who 
visit it, and to account for the enthusiasm 
displayed in the records of those who write 
about their travels. 

The reviewer has one fault to find with 
‘Morocco,’ a rendering of the work of 
the distinguished Frenchman who writes 
as Pierre Loti. There is no date in it 
to show when the volume was _ pro- 
duced, and, what is more important, 
there is no note of any sort to explain when 
the original was penned, or where, or by 
whom originally published; or whether 
the present translation is, or is not, put 
forward with the author’s sanction. The 
reviewer believes it to be a version of 
the author's ‘Au Maroc,’ published in 
1890 ; but such facts should be clearly 
stated. 

In the matter of the book itself, apart 
from a few weaknesses of translation, 
there is little ground for fault-finding, and 
much for praise and admiration. It is 
rather a wonder that “‘ Pierre Loti’ has 
not written more than he has about 
Morocco, for his style lends itself to im- 
pressionistic descriptions of Sunset Land. 
It fits the barbaric blend of melancholy 
and rapture, squalor and splendour, dignity 
and brutality, pastoral peacefulness and 
bloody tyranny, which is the land of the 
Moors. One does not go to Pierre Loti for 
statistical information ; neither, if he be 
well-advised, will the student turn to this 
volume in quest of precise facts ot 
any kind, since we could point to in- 
accuracies, great and small, in every one 
of the chapters. But these inaccuracies 
really do not matter. The French writer 
gives quite wrong names to all manner 
of things and people in Morocco; but 
who would blame him for that, when he 
sees the things and the people themselves, 
with such delightful clearness as to make 
one perfectly indifferent in the matter of 
their names? It is true, the translator 
might easily have spared us such out- 
landish renderings of ancient place-names 
as Czar-el-Kebir. Any method of trans- 
literation known to the reviewer—even 
the Spanish—would be better than that 
adopted, because it would give some in- 
dication to the untravelled reader of the 
pronunciation of the name. Here and 
there too, are descriptive phrases in 
which the translator must be at fault. 
There are words which stand out like a 
patch of sacking in a silken robe, by 
reason of their harsh inappropriateness to 
the rest of the richly intricate pattern of 
this author’s descriptive style. But, in 
thé whole gaily coloured fabric the number 
of these patches is small. 

The book, which is beautifully illus- 
trated from drawings in colour, and from 
photographs, records a journey made by 
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the author in the year 1889, from Tangier 
to the court of the Moorish Sultan at 
Fez, as one of the members of a French 
diplomatic mission. Pierre Loti was then 
still on the enthusiastic side of forty ; 
and the reader reaps the benefit of his 
comparatively youthful zest in a thousand 
ways. The description of his brief sojourn 
in Fez, separated from his companions of 
the mission, and dressed as a Moor, glee- 
fully saturating himself, so far as he might, 
in the customs and traditions of the 
ancient capital, make delightful reading. 
In his few weeks of Moorish travel and 
observation, he succeeded in securing 
a vivid impression of the real spirit 
of the country and its people. His 
generalizations are remarkably sound, and 
so the effect of his picture is astonish- 
ingly true. This is the outstanding fact 
about the book; this it is that gives it 
real value, and is, in a sense, a tribute 
to the power of literature. It is interest- 
ing too, to note, from the first two pages, 
how the author’s landing in Morocco 
affected him. The spell, even of Euro- 
peanized Tangier, must be arresting, for 
there is hardly a book written about 
Morocco by a foreigner which in its 
opening pages does not contain some 
remark similar to this at the beginning of 
Pierre Loti’s work :— 


‘*T experience, as I land to-day on this 
quay of Tangier in the bright noon sun- 
shine, a sense of translation into anterior 
times. How far away all at once seem the 
Spain in which I was this morning, the rail- 
way, the swift, comfortable steamboat, the 
epoch in whfch I thought I lived.”’ 


A few years ago, by the way, another 
firm of London publishers produced a 
handsomely illustrated volume called 
‘Morocco,’ and written by Mr. 8. L. 
Bensusan. 


‘Morocco the Piquant,’ which is the 
title chosen by Mr. George Edmund Holt, 
reminds the reviewer of an _ occasion, 
many years ago, upon which he was 
privileged to escort a German visitor—a 
learned professor—upon a first visit to 
Westminster Abbey. The visit ended, 
the professor was asked how the Abbey 
had impressed him. He replied thought- 
fully, but with emphasis, that he found it, 
“Ver neat.”” Knowledge of our island 
tongue was not the professor’s strong point, 
but no doubt in his own mind, he attached 
some perfectly satisfactory and applic- 
able significance to the adjective ‘‘ neat,” 
just as Mr. Holt probably does to his 
‘“* piquant.’ It is, perhaps, a little hard 
on Mr. Holt to read his naive and cheery 
description of Morocco with Pierre 
Loti’s book close at hand ; for, while the 
one is a delight from the literary stand- 
point, the other is rather pleasing in the 
sense that the letters of an enthusiastic, 
but unliterary friend, written during 
holiday travel, may be pleasing. One 
gathers that Mr. Holt spent some half 
dozen years in Tangier as American “‘ Vice 
and Deputy Consul-Generai”’ there ; and, 
if he has not made any very exhaustive 
study of Morocco and its people, at least, 
his observation, so far as it has carried him, 





has been of a genial and kindly sort. 
Clearly, the country has not found him 
unresponsive. Thus, in his opening para- 
graph one finds the familiar tribute to its 
spell :-— 

** During the two hours occupied in cross- 
ing from Gibraltar to Tangier one passes 
from the twentieth century to the tenth, 
from West to East, from present to past.... 
We are in a new world, a new humanity. 
One plunges blindly into the midst of a 
civilization which has not changed percept- 
ibly siice the days of Moses.” 

Mr. Holt has a cheerful, animated style, 
and writes in excellent spirits. He is able 
too, to convey much of his good humour 
to the reader, because his writing dis- 
closes a genial and kindly nature. But, 
to be frank, one must admit that his style 
is but little suited to the task of depicting 
Moorish life and manners. Morocco, des- 
pite its blue skies and sunshine, is essen- 
tially sombre, its charm is a melancholy 
one ; the spirit brooding over its fatalistic 
people is a tragic spirit ; its beauty lies in 
its ruins, and it is a land of ruins. Mr. 
Holt writes in this way :— 

‘““There are two documents which the 
Moors value above all other earthly posses- 
sions: their ‘protection’ papers....and 
the title deeds to their real estate. Marriage 
licences, bills of sale for black or white 
slaves, bills payable and accounts receiv- 
able, wills and love-letters all take seats in 
the gallery. For the other two is the 
parquet circle reserved.” 

But, if Mr. Holt is rather frequently 
facetious, he is as frequently shrewd. If 
he will permit us to say so, he does not 
really know his Morocco, or its people ; 
but he has brought much common sense 
to bear, and this with his sympathetic 
disposition has led him to several con- 
clusions which are worth noting. For 
example, he remarks that during his stay 
in Morocco he has never heard of a 
ease of suicide. Neither has the reviewer 
in the course of a knowledge of the 
country extending over many years. 
This really is a notable fact, and is 
worth bearing in mind in considering a 
passage in Mr. Holt’s book like the fol- 
lowing ;— 

“To understand why the Moor prefers 
the crude wooden plough, hewn from the 
crotch of a tree, to those of iron and steel 
which civilization offers him; to compre- 
hend why the Moroccan native would 
rather drive his camel or mule through a 
stream than over a bridge, is, to the Christian 
foreigner, more difficult than to realize that 
he is looked upon by the ignorant Moor 
as a victim of circumstances, as a sacrifice 
to a civilization that leaves him time neither 
for thought, kindness, nor religious reflec- 
tion, and which drives him to ignore his 
gods, such as they may be.” 

The author need not have specified the 
‘ignorant’? Moor; for his _ perfectly 
justifiable statement would apply equally 
well, and, perhaps, even more certainly, 
to the Moor of culture and refinement. 
We need these reminders of the penalties 
of our boasted civilization, which is ever 
urging us to some new distraction. 














Canadian Nighis, being Sketches and 
Reminiscences of Life and Sport in the 
Rockies, the Prairies, and the Canadian 
Woods. By the Earl of Dunraven. 
(Smith Elder & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are a variety of ways in which 
Lord Dunraven’s book differs from the 
average run of new publications, and, for 
most readers, the differences are all in 
favour of *‘ Canadian Nights.’ It has un- 
deniable charm. There is a certain elusive 
fascination about it, rather difficult to 
understand, and impossible to define. It 
is real and unstrained, leisurely, and 
remarkably full of the atmosphere of the 
woods, the mountains, the prairies, lakes, 
and rivers of North America. There is not 
the smallest suggestion in its pages of 
professional book-making. That accounts 
for one part of its charm. It is desultory, 
reflectively reminiscent, and withal, full of 
enthusiasm and sincere love of the wilder 
side of nature. In short, it isan eminently 
readable volume, happily free alike from 
errors of taste and dull passages. 

The author has cast his reminiscences in 
the form of narratives told over the camp 
fire by a cultured Englishman, who chose 
to desert what we call civilization, and to 
live, very much as an Indian or white 
trapper lives in the wilderness. One is 
not quite sure whether this voluntary 
exile from the resorts of men is to be 
regarded seriously as a real person. But, 
as his death is referred to in a moving 
passage at the end of the book, the 
reviewer inclines to look upon “ Willie 
Whisper ” (so the natives called him) as a 
real person, who did genuinely play his 
part in the author's experiences. The 
point is of no great importance, except 
that, if there never was a Willie Whisper 
in the flesh, the stories here attributed to 
him form a remarkable tribute to the 
imagination and the skill of the Earl of 
Dunraven. But, though every one of the 
experiences here recorded were given to 
the author in the course of camp fire talk, 
it still would have been impossible for him 
to produce this book, unless he had felt to 
the full the fascination of the hunter’s life 
in the wilderness. In this connexion 
the “hunter” does not indicate the 
gentleman who measures his success or 
failure by the size of his bag, and boasts 
cheerfully of the extravagant number of 
heads he has lain low. The sort of hunter 
we mean is the man who finds the keenest 
delight in pitting his wits and endurance 
against those of a wild creature, and 
defeating it in the struggle for mastery, 
after, it may be, three or four days of 
almost unceasing effort and exposure. 
This type of hunter finds little or no 
gratification in the kind of day’s sport 
which includes luncheon in a marquee, 
stools for his support while he shoots, and 
attendants to load and carry his guns. 

The author’s stories are told in the 
Canadian woods, but they embrace ex- 
periences to the southward of the Canadian 
frontier, and one of the best of them 
records a hunting trip in one of the great 
‘* parks ” of Colorado, under the guidance 


of Buffalo Bill (subsequently known to- 
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fame outside hunting circles), and Texas 
Jack. Of this part of America it is said :— 


** Among all the states and territories that 
lie wholly or partially within the borders of 
this vast upheaved region, there is none, so 
far as I am aware, more favoured by Nature, 
and at the same time, more accessible to man, 
than Colorado. It is easily reached from all 
the great cities of the Eastern States; its 
scenery is varied, beautiful, grand, and even 
magnificent. Crystal streams of pure, 
wholesome water rush down the hill-sides, 
play at hide and seek in the woods, and 
wander deviously through the parks. The 
climate is health-giving—unsurpassed as, I 
believe, anywhere—giving to the jaded 
spirit, the unstrung nerves, and weakened 
body a stimulant, a tone, and a vigour that 
can only be appreciated by those who have 
had the good fortune to travel or reside in 
that region....Where you find lofty moun- 
tains, foothills, plain, valley, forest, and quick 
flowing stream, in a southern latitude, you 
have in combination all that can gratify the 
scientific student, as well as all that can 
content the eye of man in the way of scenery.”’ 


Elsewhere surprise is expressed that 
Newfoundland is not more visited than 
it is by Englishmen, since it is the 
nearest and most accessible of British 
colonies, and offers a splendid field for 
true sport and exploration. But, upon 
the whole, one gathers that the warmest 
place in the author’s heart is reserved for 
the Canadian lakes and woods, as happy 
hunting grounds, and the best of all fields 
for the genuine amateur of the enthralling 
art of stalking 

The three hundred pages of _ this 
modestly written book (which contains no 
illustrations), may have the effect of 
attracting more sporting visitors to the 
great British dominion than a dozen more 
pretentious works produced with that 
specific purpose in view. 








THE NEAR EAST. 


‘THE SrrRuGGLE FoR Scurari’ stands 
out above its fellows. Plenty of books 
have now been written on the subject 
of the Balkan War, but almost all of 
them have dealt in hearsay, preconceived 
opinions, and vain theories. The authors 
had seen practically nothing of the 
actual fighting, and had no _ previous 
knowledge of the people and conditions 
of the country. The Balkan Christians, 
being Christians, were, for most of them, 
superior upon the face of it to Balkan 
Muslims, and the evidences of material 
progress to be found among them were 
taken to denote high moral qualities—a 
confusion of ideas extremely common 
among Englishmen. Judging an _ alien 
people by themselves, they declared them 
to be quite incapable of savage conduct. 
Miss Durham saw the actual warfare of 
the Montenegrins, and with all the weight 
of her unique experience of Balkan 
methods she denounces it as “ bestial.” 





The Struggle for Scutari. By M. Edith 
Durham. (Arnold, 14s. net.) 

The Orient Express. By Arthur Moore. 
(Constable & Cu., 7s. 6d. net.) 





Sympathizing as she does with the Alba- 
nian mountaineers, she has no prejudice 
in favour of the Turks. The first part of 
her book, in fact, describes the burning 
villages, the deaths from starvation and 
exposure, and the general misery caused 
by the Young Turk attempt to ‘ Otto- 
manize”’ Albania by main force. She 
knows a bad thing when she sees it, but 
retains her mental balance, and does not 
use the bad thing to excuse a worse. The 
ways of Javid Pasha’s army were dis- 
tinctly bad, but the ways of Montenegrin 
Serbs were worse a hundred times. 


“Professor Kovachevitech, teacher of 
French and German at the Gymnasium at 
Podgoritza, was anxious that I should employ 
him as assistant in any corresponding work 
I might do. Being lame, he was not liable 
for active service. 

*** Soon,’ said he, ‘ you will see the noses 
come in. We shall not leave many a Turk 
with a nose.’ ‘ If you do any such swinery,’ 
said I, ‘ you will rightly lose all European 
sympathy.’ 

‘““He was very angry. ‘It is our old 
national custom,’ he declared ; ‘ how can a 
soldier prove his heroism to his commander 
if he does not bring in noses? Of course 
we shall cut noses ; we always have.’ 

“He had travelled considerably, and been 
in English employ in Egypt.” 

“Flames leapt up from vladnje aad 
vranje. The soldiers had set fire to them. 
The little crowd of Montenegrins rejoiced. 
P exclaimed—for I knew only too well the 
horror of burnt homesteads—and remem- 
bered, too, Montenegro’s loud indignation 
at ‘Turkish savagery’ last year. But an 
old woman cried: ‘ Burn! Let them burn ! 
I am very glad.’ And all said: ‘They are 
Moslems. Let them burn!’ ” 

“TI drove to Tuzi with a busload of 
various necessities. Little white rags flew 
from sticks on many a house, and chalked 
crosses on the doors appealed for mercy. 
We reported ourselves and went straight 
to the military hospit>1....The hospital was 
crammed with wounded Nizams (Turkish 
regulars) and was foodless and waterless. 
The engineer went off to fetch a busload of 
water in cans from the river. I remained 
to clean up....The Turkish doctor, furious, 
demanded in broken German proper treat- 
ment for his wounded, and refused to help, 
saying he was not now responsible....He 
then saw I really wanted to help and put 
on some orderlies to work also. The engineer 
brought bread and water, and we made some 
sort of order in the place. I had till then 
been too busy to investigate the actual 
wounded. The doctor now pointed out 
eight men with bandages round their faces, 
close and flat. There was no nose or lip. 
He imitated slicing. ‘Look! Montenegrin 
work!’ Eight men, not otherwise wounded, 
had been deliberately caught and mutilated. 
Kovachevitch’s words had come true.” 

‘We held about 140 patients, and as fast 
as they were fit they were replaced by 
others. Incidentally I learnt a lot about 
the war, for I had a great number of men 
through my hands. They all gloried in 
their bestiality and related in detail their 
nose-cutting exploits, imitated the impaling 
of a Turk upon a bayonet, and the slicing 
off of his nose and upper lip, and the shouted 
advice to the still living man ‘Go home 
and show your wives how pretty you are!’ 
All, with very few exceptions, had taken 
noses. An old man of seventy had only 
taken two, but excused himself on the 
ground of having fallen ill at the beginning. 








His son, with the Podgoritza army, had, 
he said, done very well though, and so 
would he, God willing, so soon as he was well.” 

“A Servian officer turned up at the 
dinner-table and related, with glee, the 
valorous deeds of the Serbs. ‘ We have,’ 
he boasted, ‘ annihilated the Ljuma tribe.’ 
He described wholesale slaughter of men, 
women, and children, and the burning of the 
villages. The Montenegrins chuckled as 
they gobbled their dinners. ‘Why did 
you do this?’ I asked at last. ‘When I 
was there the people received me very well.’ 
There was a shout of laughter. ‘Go there 
and look for your dear friends. You won't 
find a single one. When the land is ours 
there will be no Moslem problem.’ ”’ 


In view of the uphill work for the 
relief of suffering—work of a most repul- 
sive kind—which Miss Durham did un- 
ceasingly in the midst of horrors and 
filth unspeakable, it is a marvel that she 
kept her senses, let alone her temper, as 
she did. There is not an angry judgment 
in the book. No doubt her sense of 
humour saved her. As she says, ‘a 
sense of humour is after all life's 
chief disinfectant.’’ It certainly has kept 
the present work, with all its horrid 
detail, clean and healthy. Her gift of 
humour and objective vision, without 
which no one can deal justly with an 
alien race, pervades the book. She shows 
the comic side of the campaign: the 
white horse, the banner and the band 
kept always ready for the King’s triumphal 
entry into Scutari, which the Monte- 
negrins were incapable of taking by 
assault ; the vicissitudes of Montenegrin 
high officials; and the royal family, for 
ever dashing up in motor-cars and laugh- 
ing heartily, treating the ghastly business 
as a picnic. 

‘* Halfway I met the royal motor-car.... 
and out they all jumped. ‘This,’ cried 
one of the royal ladies, ‘is your celebrated 
horse! We have heard all about it!’ 
‘Very good horse, your Royal Highness,’ 
said I. ‘ I bought him in Tuzi.’ ‘ What!’ 
cried she, ‘ you bought it?’ ‘Twelve pound 
Turk, Madam.’ ‘Oh!’ she cried, deeply 
disappointed, ‘we thought you took it. 
That you went straight to Tuzi and took 
a horse from the Turks.’ ‘I took nothing 
at Tuzi, your Royal Highness,’ said I. I 
might have added, ‘ I was the only one that 
did.’ But Royal personages are unaccus- 
tomed to the chill truth.” 


It is a book to scare the souls of all the 
time-servers, for it is absolutely fearless 
and straightforward. The name of the 
Turkish commandant of Scutari was 
Hasan (not Huseyn) Riza, and the Turkish 
Minister of the Interior mentioned in the 
first part of the book repeatedly as Hajji 
Avdil is Hajji Aadil Bey. The author 
has no good word to say for the frontiers 
of the new Albanian state as settled by 
the Powers, ‘‘ without considering the 
ethnographic question.”’ The line has been 
drawn’ between villages and their pasture 
lands, ‘‘ between large districts and their 
only market town.” Her word on such 
ha’ more weight than that of any other 
English person. Her book is no mere 
catalogue of horrors: it is Balkan war—a 
convincing and most trenchant satire on 
the Powers of Europe. 
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Mr. Moore, the author of * The Orient 
Express,’ though he has been a jour- 
nalist, is delightfully free from the con- 
ventions and pomposities, the mental 
clichés, one associates with modern jour- 
nalism. His soul is all his own. 

**A poor man cannot afford to travel 
for years in the East and keep his impres- 
sions to himself,’ he tells the reader 
frankly in his Preface to ‘The Orient 
Express.” 


**He must find an excuse for his wander- 
ings, and he must find some one benevolent 
enough to pay his expenses. For me, the 
solution has generally been in journalism, 
which has the added advantage that it some- 
times brings experiences which a millionaire 
might seek in vain.” 


Among such experiences must certainly 
be reckoned that of leading troops in 
battle, enjoyed by Mr. Moore in Persia 
upon more than one occasion, notably 
during the siege of Tabriz, when he and 
his friend Mr. Baskerville, an American, 
were moved to take an active part in the 
defence. 


** As a demonstration of sympathy with a 
town in evil plight on the part of two Euro- 
eans—an American is a ‘ European’ in 
-ersia—our action produced an undoubted 
effect. There was an immediate rally to the 
barricades.” 


This, however, may (though Mr. Moore is 
far too modest to suggest it) have been 
due to the fact that the ‘* two Europeans ” 
possessed more courage and initiative than 
all the Persians put together. Mr. Bas..cr- 
ville lost his life in the last sortie. 


“The Persians have placed a white cross 
ever his grave, and on it is written : ‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friends.’ The general 
verdict was that he had thrown away his 
life, but the conclusion is, perhaps, hasty. 
In Tehran they still sell his photograph in the 
street. His name, at least, is not forgotten 
in Persia, and there are many who feel his 
influence.” 


Mr. Moore’s account of that last fight 
reminds one of Count Gobineau’s inimit- 
able ‘ Guerre des Turcomans ’ :— 


*“Somewhat to my surprise the whole of 
my three hundred and fifty men turned up 
at the rendezvous....When my command 
got to the enemy’s barricades it had dwindled 
to twenty-seven....The system of natural 
selection worked always with admirable 
automatic precision, and this residuum of 
the more resolute cheerfully opened fire, and 
almost immediately rushed the enemy's 
position.” ; 


Elsewhere the author gives it as his 
deliberate opinion that there are not 
more than two thousand brave men in 
Northern Persia. His humour plays im- 
partially upon the gaiety and tragedy, 
the villainy and human kindness, inextric- 
ably interwoven in the brightly coloured, 
queerly patterned, but, in point of fact, 
quite homely fabric which is Persian life. 
Further, he can bring a scene before the 
reader clearly :— 


“ All through that night the desert road 
rang with the sweet music of camel-bells. 
The Eastern world was awake, and long pro- 
‘cessions of pilgrims, come from far, filed 





slowly on their way to Kum....Up long 
single files of hundreds of slow-paced, soft- 
footed camels I rode, and it seemed that 
they would never end. Sometimes the full 
chorus of the bells, filling all the air, would 
die away ; but no sooner was it lost than the 
first faint tinkle of another caravan approach- 
ing made itself heard, until once more the 
night was ringing with the melody, and the 
swaying, shadowy shapes drew near.” 


In the author’s Macedonian and Alba- 
nian reminiscences we miss the magic of 
his Persian pictures. Politics here come 
into the foreground. Mr. Moore, with his 
experience, is able to appreciate the 
Oriental aspect of the Balkan problem, 
while remaining “a good European,” as 
he claims to be. He has no prejudices 
that we can discover, nor any reverence 
for those popular half-truths which form 
the gospel of the ordinary journalist. 
He knows that a half-truth is twice a lie. 


‘It may be true [he writes], as many con- 
stantly assert, that the East loves a despot, 
but if so, the fact has not come under my 
observation, and I do not know what is the 
evidence for this unnatural and inherently 
improbable taste.”’ 

Again :— 

“The public loves a scapegoat, and it is 
the fashion to vilify the Young Turks, and to 
call high-minded and patriotic men, such as 
Enver Bey and the late Shevket Pasha, 
adventurers. ...Few, however, consider 
whether in reality success was ever possible 
to them.” 


He scoffs with perfect justice at the 
notion, prevalent of late, 


“that the Young Turks had ruined a very 
flourishing institution—the Turkish Empire 
as governed by that sagacious statesman, 


Abdul Hamid !” 


His account of the Chatalja campaign, 
derived from the Bulgarian general staff, 
is highly interesting, but will seem a little 
strange to those who know that the 
Turkish forces which resisted the Bul- 
garians at Lule Burgas were at about 
60 per cent of their nominal strength, and 
still in process of recruiting, and that the 
Bulgarians were severely beaten at Cha- 
talja in November, 1912. In enumerating 
the causes of the Turkish defeat, he has 
omitted the disbanding of 120,000 vete- 
rans just before the war on the assurance 
of the Powers that no attack on Turkey 
was intended or would be _ permitted. 
That assurance would not have deceived 
the Turkish nationalists, but it deceived 
the cosmopolitan party then in power, 
which had every reason to regard itself 
as in a special sense protected by the 
Powers. 

Mr. Moore's very interesting account of 
a tour which he made in Albania just 
after the Constitution had been proclaimed 
has peculiar value at a moment when the 
problem of Albania occupies the world at 
large. 

We commend his book to all who prize 
mature opinions, modest judgments, and 
the grace of humour. 








African Camp Fires. By Stewart Edward 
White. (Nelson & Sons, 5s. net.) 


Mr. Wuirer’s name recalls the Rocky 
Mountains and the Indian trail; but he 
seems to have followed the example set by 
others of his countrymen, and sought in 
Africa the game which is disappearing 
from his native wilds. We own to a 
certain prejudice against the average East 
African sporting chronicle, made up of 
slaughter (or disappointment), abuse of 
natives (especially porters), dull jokes, and 
a few inaccurate remarks about the Masai ; 
but Mr. White has brought a freshness of 
observation and a keenness of interest to 
his task which, together with a wholesome 
sense of humour, make his book very good 
reading. 

Apart from the show places — Kenya, 
and Kilimanjaro, Lake Naivasha and the 
Rift Valley—it may emphatically be said 
of East Africa that ‘* you must love it if 
to you it shall seem worthy of your love.” 
Mr. White shows all the dispositions for 
doing so, and is quite ready to appreciate 
the good points of Swahili, Kikuyu, 
Masai, and every one else. 

The shooting described was done in 
several different places: in the Shimba 
hills (by the by, the map which forms the 
‘“‘ end-papers ”’ is misleading in represent- 
ing them to the north of Mombasa), on the 
Kapti Plains, up the Tsavo, on the 
Laikipia Escarpment, and in the Rift 
Valley. Except as regards lions (con- 
cerning which no one need as yet have 
any compunction), it was done with 
discrimination, and confined to specimens 
of the rarer animals, and what was needed 
for the food of the party. Of lions the 
bag was not enormous, in view of the 
numbers existing in the country. A party 
of fifteen was seen, and unsuccessfully 
stalked on one occasion. Another sight— 
of those which remain in the memory for 
a lifetime—belongs to the country near the 
Southern Guaso Nyiro :— 

“At the top of that rise I lay still in 
astonishment. Before me marclied solemnly 
an unbroken single file of game, reaching 
literally to my limit of vision in both direc- 
tions. They came over the land swell a mile 
to my left, and they were disappearing over 
another land swell a mile and a half to my 
right. It was rigidly single file except for 
the young; the nose of one beast fairly 
touching the tail of the one ahead, and it 
plodded along at a businesslike walk. There 
were but three species represented : the gnu, 
the zebra, and the hartebeeste. I did not 
see the head of the procession, for it had gone 
from sight before I arrived ; nor did I ever 
see the tail of it either, for the safari appear- 
ing inopportunely broke its continuance. 
But I saw two miles and a half, solid, of big 
game. It was a great and formal trek, 
probably to new pastures.” 

We own to some perplexity as to the 
‘** Swanee ”’ River, a tributary of the Tsavo, 
of which the source was explored. Possibly 
the printers, who elsewhere have achieved 
some curious varie lectiones, have thus 
maltreated the name of the Seri, flowing 
from Kilimanjaro into the Tsavo. ‘ Lu- 
cania”’ (p. 207) also looks curious. 

Another puzzling sentence occurs on 
p. 93: “‘ He was pure Swahili, though of 
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the savage branch of that race, and had 
none of the negro type of countenance.” 
What is Mr. White’s definition of a 
Swahili ? 

The chapter on the Masai, though it 
makes no claim to be exhaustive or to 
present fresh facts, forms an interesting 
record of first-hand impressions. We 
think it is a mistake to say that the Masai 
never slaughter cattle for food. Mr. 
Hollis (see ‘The Masai,’ pp. 292, 317) 
distinctly records this as being done by the 
warriors while living in the manyat, not at 
the kraal itself, however, but at a specially 
constructed slaughter-house in the woods, 
where they stayed till all the meat was 
eaten. ‘‘They never remain for two 
months together without slaughtering. 
Whenever the old men, the women, and the 
boys ’—who, as a rule, live on milk—* are 
able to do so, they likewise eat meat.”” It 
is added, however, that ‘‘ the Masai elders 
do not slaughter their cattle without good 
cause, and a man who is very fond of meat 
is called a Dorobo.” In this the Masai 
differ from the Galla, who not only eat beef 
when so disposed, but also do a consider- 
able business in selling cattle to the Shehri 
butchers on the coast. 

As to the peculiar institution of the 
manyat, however it may have originated, 
we do not feel satisfied that Mr. White is 
correct in assigning as a reason for its 
existence the fact that 
“the fighting strength of the tribe must 
he kept up, and by the young and vigorous 
stock. On the other hand, every man of 
military age must be foot free to serve in the 
constant wars and forays.” 

As no children were supposed to be born in 
the warrior’s kraal (see Hollis, p. 311), this 
“an scarcely have been the intention. 

It was inevitable that many Swahili 
words should occur in a book of this sort ; 
equally inevitable, perhaps (as the author 
betrays no acquaintance with Steere’s 
‘ Handbook,’ and seems to have picked up 
his talk orally), that it should be spelt, 
more or less, after the fashion of the Cook 
and Mungo Park epoch, though even so, 
it is frequently far from representing the 
pronunciation. Thus we have ‘ seemee- 
lay ” (simila), “‘ kanzua ”’ (kanzu), “* fice ” 
(fist), “‘n’grooui”’ (nguruwe), ‘* Monum- 
wezi’”’ (Mnyamwezi), and ‘‘ monuome,” 
given on p. 255 as the equivalent for 
buck, which we have failed to identify. 
It cannot surely be intended for nyama. 
It is rather startling to read that ‘‘ Bags ! ”’ 
is vernacular for ‘‘ it is finished,” till one 
realizes that it is a printer’s error for Bass 
(more usually basi). ‘‘ Memba Sasa,”’ who 
figures largely and very creditably in this 
history, has an impossible name; _ but 
Mambo Sasa (which may be freely ren- 
dered, ‘“‘ Now we’re in for it ! ’’) is common 
enough. ‘‘ Bwana Kingozi”’ does not, 
and cannot mean “the master with the 
red beard.” Kingozi means “‘ little skin.” 
Finally, Baganda, Wakamba, &c., are 
plurals, not singulars. 

Among the gems of the book are the 
description of the two Babus at Tsavo 
Bridge Station, and the chapter on the 
dogs—six of them, and each one a delight, 
especially “‘ Wayward ” and “ Girlie.” 





A Wanderer’s Trail: being a Faithful 
Record of Travel in Many Lands. By 
A. Loton Ridger. (Grant Richards, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

IF the author ever comes to devote him- 

self to writing as a means of livelihood, 

he may regret the prodigal generosity 
with which he has utilized the material 
at his disposal in preparing this book. 

He certainly will not be likely to give 

away again between the covers of a single 

volume so much as he gives here. As a 

traveller he covers more ground than 

many writers do in half a dozen volumes. 

Mr. Ridger (who evidently still has 
youth on his side) was moved by the 
wander-spirit in his twenty-first year to 
set out upon travels which occupied him 
just seven years. As a lad he was enlarg- 
ing one day, in conversation with a London 
merchant, upon his desire to ‘*‘ go abroad,” 
“Then why the devil don’t you go?” 
said the merchant. A little crestfallen, 
the would-be traveller explained his diffi- 
culties, including lack of funds. ‘* My 
boy, if you want to go abroad and see the 
world—go! Ship in the first tramp you 
can find, bound anywhere. That is the 
only way to see the world.’’ These words 
made so deep an impression upon our 
author that, within a month, his kit was 
packed, his farewells said, and he found 
himself journeying down to Cardiff, there 
to join a tramp steamer bound round the 
Horn for San Francisco—the route taken 
by many seekers after adventure for their 
first journey into the outside world. This 
particular adventurer was armed with a 
few more or less useless letters of intro- 
duction, 10/. in money, and a plentiful 
supply of that hopeful energy which still 
is, happily, an English characteristic. 

Wireless telegraphy and compulsory 
education are not incompatible with the 
development of precisely the same keen 
appetite for wandering and new experi- 
ences in strange lands which in bygone 
years sent our Elizabethan ancestors 
cruising over all the Seven Seas in quest 
of fortune and adventure. As Mr. Kipling 
says, 

“For to admire an’ for to see, 

For to be’old this world so wide— 
It never done no g to me, 
But I can’t drop it if I tried! 

The probabilities are that the author 
of this book would find it easy to moralize 
at some length upon this verse. But 
fortunately for his readers he is more 
given to straightforward narrative than 
to sermonizing, though here and there he 
has yielded to the natural desire to round 
off a moral drawn from one or other of 
his singularly varied experiences. 

Having made his way to San Francisco, 
where he arrived after the earthquake, 
the author tried earning his living in dif- 
ferent parts of the North American 
continent: as counter-hand in a cigar 
store, worker in lumber camps, a layer of 
cement side-walks, deck-hand on river 
steamers, and in other ways. Then came 
an adventurous voyage across the Pacific 
to Honolulu, and thence to the Far East 
in a veritable coffin ship. Of the East 
Mr. Ridger saw a good deal from the 





white worker's standpoint, and his lack 
of capital undoubtedly helped him to 
many interesting experiences of a kind 
that would hardly have come his way if 
his pockets had been better lined. He 
taught English in Japanese schools, and 
he tested the extreme economy of lodging 
in monasteries. He tried a rather exciting 
sort of journalism in Korea, and came to 
the conclusion that the establishment of 
Japanese influence there was a tolerably 
tyrannical business. He visited many 
famous landmarks of the Russo-Japanese 
War, and saw aspects of Chinese life 
which are hidden from the moneyed globe- 
trotter, before working his way back again 
to America, by the Suez Canal and the 
Atlantic this time. 

A brief glimpse of England intervened 
before our wanderer took up his kit once 
more and journeyed to South Africa. Here 
he tried most of the obvious forms of 
wage-earning, and learnt a good deal of 
mining on the Rand, relinquishing this 
after a time to make a long trek across 
the Kalahari Desert into Central Africa 
in quest of native labour for the mines. 
This accomplished, he responded once 
more to the call of the Orient, and from 
India worked his way through Burma, 
and thence to the Malays and the Far 
East once more, where he gave some 
attention to rubber cultivation and other 
tropical industries before finally turning 
his face homeward and bringing an end 
to his tramping. This is but a rough out- 
line of the scope of his travels. 

As a writer Mr. Ridger possesses the 
outstanding merits of simplicity, straight- 
forwardness, sincerity, and the desire to 
describe and record faithfully. If he 
wisely makes no pretence to literary 
graces, his writing is free from gaudy 
passages and “ padding,” being unpre- 
tentious and frankly colloquial. 

Of the first ship in which he travelled 
he says :— 

‘**T was surprised to find that all the crew 

and firemen were Chinese. This I have 
found to be the case with nearly every 
freighter in which I have since sailed, It 
seems a pity.” 
It does. But the fact is somewhat re- 
markable. The reviewer has found with 
regret that the majority of the crews of 
tramp steamers flying our flag are Dagoes, 
‘* Squareheads,”’ or men of colour ; but to 
find ‘‘ all the crew and firemen *’ Chinese 
is not a typical experience. 

The author occasionally does himself 
injustice in his choice of phrases. His 
prejudices are not really violent, but he 
sometimes uses words which make them 
appear so. For example, in the following 
passage he describes as ‘“‘ an ungrateful 
cur’ a man who might conceivably be a 
thoroughly good fellow, though possibly 
a little whimsical and indiscreet. It is 
perfectly true that the man who is for 
ever railing against the country which 
shelters him and gives him prosperity is 
a graceless fellow, but it would surely be 
possible for a Briton sojourning in America 
to seek to make British patriots of his 
children, even to the point of eccentricity, 
without thereby showing himself a “‘ cur.” 
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“The type of Englishman who, though he 
has made America hiss-home and makes his 
living from that country, is yet always 
belittling the place in which he lives is 
unpopular, and most deservedly so. An 
instance I have in mind is the case of one 
Englishman, long resident in California, 
who wrapped every child of his at its birth 
in a Union Jack. Such a type of man 
both England and America can well do 
without! In his own eyes he may be a 
patriot in exile; in mine he is an un- 
grateful cur. Another type, and perhaps 
an even more despicable one, is represented 
by the Englishman who takes out his 
‘ first ’ papers whilst in America, and on the 
slightest opportunity will avail himself of 
American protection. In_ different  sur- 
roundings he is a loyal Britisher and the 
first one to damn the Yanks. With such a 
type also both countries can well dispense.” 


Wisely, the author recommends a con- 
siderable measure of adaptability to young 
Englishmen settling oversea. But the 
reviewer will not readily forget the em- 
phatic words of a Canadian Minister of 
the Interior, who told him that for the 
development of a certain province in the 
Dominion he wanted British farmers and 
farm-workers, who would bring their 
home-trained methods to Canada and 
stick to them. It was not by imitating 
all those among whom they settled in 
oversea lands that our forefathers built 
up our worldwide prestige. Rather, it 
was by means of a judicious process of 
selection, combined with an_ inflexible 
determination to hold to and even enforce 
the adoption of certain methods and 
principles essentially British. The man 
who too slavishly does in Rome as Romans 
do is apt to find—in the tropics, for 
example—that he speedily declines upon 
standards greatly lower than those of his 
native land. 

It is interesting to note that in all his 
wanderings the author found that the 
best type of British subject he met was 
the Scot, and the least admirable the 
Australian :— 


“TIT can only conclude that the home 
training of the one is the best, and of the 
other, the worst. I must confess I never 
met in all my wanderings an Australian I 
could really trust. I hope one day Fate 
will give me the opportunity of meeting the 
real Australian.” 


The reviewer hopes so too, for in 
England, in the Antipodes, and in North 
America he has met and known Aus- 
tralians, cultured and unlearned, who 
were alike worthy of trust, esteem, and 
affection; whilst in Australia itself he 
has found the general level of intelligence 
and kindness markedly higher than it is 
in some other parts of the British world, 
although the extremes of intellectual 
ability and culture may not be very well 
represented in that country. The sub- 
merged sections of our Old World com- 
munities have no equivalent in Aus- 
tralasia, even in the disappearing larrikin 
class. 

Altogether, Mr. Ridger’s work is one 
of exceptional interest. It should win the 
large circle of readers which it deserves. 
It is well supplied with reproductions of 
photographs. 





By the Waters of Germany. By Norma 
Lorimer. (Stanley Paul & Co., 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


* By THE WATERS OF GERMANY ’ is some- 
what of a misnomer for a very pleasant 
book of travel which has little or nothing 
to do with rivers. Indeed, some of the 
streams by which the author wandered 
are hardly noticeable in the life of the 
towns with which her book deals. Miss 
Lorimer is probably not responsible for 
the statement on the cover of the book 
which tells the hesitating purchaser that 
the plaves with which the inside of the 
volume is concerned are “ fine old towns 
of the Black Forest’’; but whoever 
penned those words should have first 
looked at a map of Germany. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen has written a 
charming Preface for this interesting 
work, and he bids us notice for how little 
money a delightful holiday may be taken 
in Germany. On 14l. apiece Miss Lorimer 
and her companion made a considerable 
tour, and were always contented and 
cheerful. The author tells how the money 
was disbursed, and gives useful advice as 
to inns ; but with all her hints we doubt 
if many who try to follow in her footsteps 
will be able to make their money last as 
she did. 


Starting from London, Miss Lorimer 
and her friend reached Cologne, as most 
people do; but then got off the beaten 
track, and saw Nordeck, Marburg (an 
interesting town where Luther held his 
amous conference on the Holy Eucharist), 
and Karlsruhe, Frauenalb and Herrenalb, 
before going on to Strasburg. Frankfort, 
Stuttgart, and Nuremberg were all visited, 
and are well described; but the place 
which—we think, rightly—pleased them 
above all others was the little walled town 
of Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber, which de- 
serves all the praise allotted to it, even if 
its discovery by Americans is beginning to 
spoil its old-world charm. The scenery 
and the old Alsatian and Bavarian 
architecture are well brought before us. 
Stress is laid on the fascination of Stras- 
burg, “ the pathetically beautiful capital 
of forlorn Alsace,’ and we welcome an 
excursion which takes us to Freudenstadt 
to see the friezes of its church. We are 
surprised that Miss Lorimer did not dis- 
cover a tiny walled town—extremely good 
in its way, but with little accommodation 
for travellers—which lies not very far 
from Rothenburg. At each spot, how- 
ever, the travellers appear to have seen 
nearly everything worth visiting, and the 
author’s German companion soon initiated 
her into the mysteries of German thrift. 


Most of the illustrations are good ; 
and the thread of a love-story which runs 
through the chapters is so slight that it 
seldom interferes with the real pleasure 
to be derived from the notes of an obser- 
vant traveller. 





Friends Round the Wrekin. 
Milnes Gaskell. 
9s. net.) 


Looxkine forth upon the world around her 
from the ancient lawns and quaintly 
clipped yews about the ruined Abbey of 
Wenlock, Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell 
has composed for her readers a delightful 
potpourri from a Shropshire garden. It 
is compounded of talks about the birds 
and books and dogs and flowers that 
surround her, and, best of all, of the 
tales for weekdays and stories for the 
sabbath recounted to her by the “ proper 
Shropshire” folk. Much of the country 
lore so gathered and recorded is interest- 
ing, full of the old superstitions and the 
love of romance which dies so hard, in 
spite of education and motor-cars. These 
Shropshire tales have often a touch of 
imagination and a quality all their own. 
Take, for instance, the narrative of the old 
man who lost his reason after a vision of 
mermaids by Bomere Pool, and who grazed 
for seven years on the grass, ate greem 
apples, and lay like a swine in a pigsty, 
until a known witch cured him with sun- 
flower seed. 


““* Were you unhappy during those seven 
years, he was asked. ‘ Nay, nay!’ said 
the old man. ‘Tis only when you ’ve lost 
your reason that you knows really what 
happiness be.’ ”’ 


By Lady C. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 


It would have been interesting to com- 
pare notes with Nebuchadnezzar. In her 
library, Lady Catherine flits from Piers 
Plowman to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and from 
Caractacus to Benbow. The stories of 
Caractacus and Dick Whittington have 
been told as well before; and the brief 
account of Benbow’s last fight is crammed 
with inaccuracies. It did not, for instance, 
take place in 1701, nor off the Spanish 
coast on the way to the West Indies, as a 
reference to ‘ The Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ or ‘ The Calendar of Colonial 
Papers ’ would quickly demonstrate. Nor 
can one be contented with Lady Catherine’s 
appreciation of a near neighbour of hers, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, since his 
poetry is not even mentioned. Churton 
Collins was, we believe, the first to point 
out that, besides being the author of ‘ De: 
Veritate’ and other prose works to which 
justice has long been done, Lord Herbert 
was a poet who certainly anticipated some 
of Tennyson’s most beautiful effects in the 
‘In Memoriam’ metre. But the Shrop- 
shire talk of the old Shropshire folk 
** round the Wrekin ”’ is good, and next to 
that the author’s talk about birds. We 
know, indeed, of other spots where the 
peregrine falcon nests in England besides 
Edge Hill; but we are ready, as a rule, to 
acknowledge the inferiority of our nature 
and experience in the presence of one so 
happily constituted as Lady Catherine. 
For she avers that she loves the raucous 
cry of a corn-crake on a hot summer night. 
It has ‘‘a certain use in the world, no 
doubt,’ but it never occurred to us as 
possible to love it. ‘ Friends Round the 
Wrekin ’ will give pleasure to many readers 
who enjoy a real country mixture. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


_o>— 
THEOLOGY. 
Barrett (Michael), FooTrprRInts OF THE ANCIENT 
ScoTTiIsH CHURCH, 6/ net. Sands 


A study of the cathedrals, collegiate churches, 
holy wells, and other remains of the pre-Reforma- 
tion period in Scotland. The substance of the 
book is reprinted from articles in the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review and the Ave Maria. 
Book of Genesis, 52/6 Lee Warner 

The version here printed is that of the 
authorized text; there are coloured illustrations 
from drawings by Mr. F. Cayley Robinson. The 
edition is limited to 500 copies. 

Coptic Martyrdoms, &c., in the Dialect of Upper 

t, edited, with English Translations, by 
E. A. Wallis Budge, 17/6 net. Brit. Mus. 

This volume contains ‘“‘ the Coptic texts, 
with translations, of an interesting and important 
series of ten Martyrdoms, Lives of great Ascetics, 
Discourses on Asceticism, and the History of 
Abbatén, the Angel of Death, &c.,’”’ written in the 
dialect of Upper Egypt. Dr. Wallis Budge has 
written a Preface and Introduction, and there 
are thirty-two facsimile plates. 

Talbot (Neville S.), THe MIND OF THE DISCIPLEs, 
3/6 net. MacMillan 

An investigation of the question how far the 
minds of the disciples ‘‘ coloured or even invented’’ 
the portrait they have given of Christ. 

Tatlow (Tissington), MisstioNARY VOCATION AND 
THE DECLARATION OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER 
MISSIONARY UNION, 3d. net. 

Student Christian Movement 

A pamphlet for students who feel that they 
have a definite call to be missionaries. 

Woods (Edward S.), THouGHtTs ON THE ATONE- 
MENT, 6d. net. Student Christian Movement 

Three articles which are reproduced with 
revision from The Student Movement. 


LAW. 


Bentham’s Theory of Legislation, being Principes 
de Législation and Traités de Legislation, 
Civile et Pénale, translated and edited from 
the French of Etienne Dumont by Charles 
Milner Atkinson, Vol. I., 4/; Vol. IL. 4/6; 
2 vols, 8/ Milford 

The volumes are edited with foot-notes and an 

Introduction. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Catalogue of Rare and Valuable Books and Impor- 
tant Illuminated and Historical Manuscripts, 1/ 
Sotheby & Wilkinson 
The Catalogue comprises illuminated Books 
of Hours of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies; a first edition of Edward III. (1596); a 
copy of the Kilmarnock Edition of Burns’s 
‘Poems’; and autograph letters of Charlotte 
Bronté. The sale took place yesterday. 
Catalogue of a Selected Portion of the Renowned 
Library at Wilton House, Salisbury, the Pro- 
perty of the Right Hon. the Earl of Pembroke, 
2/6 Sotheby & Wilkinson 
An illustrated catalogue of illuminated 
manuscripts, block books, and early printed 
books, which were collected by Thomas, Earl of 
Pembroke, 1656-1733. They will be sold by 
auction on June 25th and 26th. 
Catalogue of Two Valuable Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, the Property of Harry Yates Thompson, 
1 Sotheby & Wilkinson 
This Catalogue gives detailed descriptions of 
a fifteenth-century French Book of Hours and a 
thirteenth-century ‘ Biblia Sacra Latina,’ and is 
illustrated. The sale will take place on June 25th. 


POETRY. 


Cherry (Mary G.), Lyrics of THE OPEN, 2/6 net. 
Elkin Mathews 
Verses about the beauties of nature, love, 
and other themes. A number of them describe 
places abroad, and there are some ‘Songs in 
Scotland.’ 
Jangles of Jazed, 1/ net. 
Rickinson, 3-4, Gt. Winchester St., E.C. 
Miscellaneous rhymes, including ‘A Hymn 
for St. Mammon’s Day,’ ‘ Wheat and Tares,’ ‘ A 
Philistine Sermon,’ and ‘ The Broken Idol.’ 
Lawless (Emily), THe INALIENABLE HERITAGE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. Privately printed 
Agents, Truslove & Hanson 
These are the last of Miss Lawless’s poems, 
and were revised shortly before her death. Miss 
Edith Sichel writes an appreciation of her work 
in the Preface. 





Poems from Beyond, by the Author of ‘ Nature’s 
Way,’ 1/ net. W. H. Smith 
These verses are supposed to be the expres- 
sion of a dead man on witnessing the behaviour 
of his relatives and others who live without thought 
of death. 


Shepherd Tale (A), and Other Verses,by G. H. F. N. 
2/ net. Mowbray 
This little volume includes Christmas carols, 
hymns, short religious pieces, and verses on 
‘Spring,’ ‘ Yellow-Hammers,’ ‘ My Love,’ &c. 


Sterling (Robert W.), THe BuRIAL OF SOPHOCLES, 
1/ net. Oxford, Blackwell 
The Newdigate Prize Poem for 1914. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Driesch (Hans), THE History AND THEORY OF 
VITALISM, authorized translation by C. K. 
Ogden, 5/ net. Macmillan 

The second portion of this book, dealing with 
the logical foundations of vitalism, has been 
partly rewritten by the author for the English 
translation. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Annual Register, A REVIEW OF PUBLIC EVENTS 
AT HoME AND ABROAD FOR THE YEAR 1913, 
New Series, 18/ Longmans 

Gives a survey of English, foreign, and 

Colonial history during the year, a chronicle of 

the chief events, retrospects of the year’s litera- 

ture, science, art, drama, and music, obituaries, 
and an Index. 


Barron (Evan Macleod), THE ScoTTisH WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE, a Critical Study, 16/ net. 

Nisbet 

The author’s sympathies are Scottish and 

Highland, and he emphasizes the part played by 

the north of Celtic Scotland in the War. The book 

is reproduced in a revised form from articles in 
the /nvernes: Courier. 


Brandes (George), FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, trans- 
lated from the Danish by A. G. Chater, 6/ net. 
Heinemann 
Contains four studies of Nietzsche, and the 
correspondence from 1887 to 1889 between him and 
Dr. Brandes. 


Browne (Francis Fisher), Tae Every-DAY LIFE OF 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 8/ net. John Murray 

A second edition, revised by the author 
shortly before his death last year. 


Cowan (Andrew Reid), MAsTER-CLUES IN WORLD 
History, 5/ net. Longmans 
A study of the main movements in human 
progress. 
Cramb (J. A.), GERMANY AND ENGLAND, 2/6 net. 
John Murray 
Lectures on the origin of the hostility between 
the two countries, emphasizing the need in 
Englishmen of a better understanding of the 
aims and ideals of Germany. They were given at 
Queen’s College last year, and have been repro- 
duced from Mr. Cramb’s “ partial reconstruction ”’ 
and the notes of one of his hearers. Dr. A. C, 
Bradley contributes a Preface. 


De Kay (John), Dictators oF MExIco, the Land 

where Hope Marches with Despair, 2/6 net. 
Effingham Wilson 
Mr. de Kay, who has had fifteen years ex- 
perience of Mexico, and has been associated with 

General Diaz and General Huerta, here discusses 

the problems of the present situation in the 

Republic. 

Hill (David Jayne), A History oF DIPLOMACY IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE, 
Vol. Ill. THe DrIPpLoMAcY OF THE AGE OF 
ABSOLUTISM, 21/ net. Longmans 

A study of European diplomacy after the 

Peace of Westphalia till the end of the Russo- 

Turkish war in 1775. 

Julian (Hester), MEMORIALS OF HENRY FORBES 
JULIAN, 6/ net. Griffin 

A biography of the well- known mining 
engineer and metallurgist, who travelled widely 
and died in the Titanic disaster. 


Leyland (John), THe Royat Navy, ITs INFLU- 
ENCE IN ENGLISH HISTORY AND IN THE GROWTH 
OF EMPIRE, 1/ net. Cambridge Univ. Press 

A sketch of the nature and development of 
the British navy, touching on its administration, 
notable ships, men, and events of naval history, 
and the conditions of naval life. 

Mackay (William), URQUHART AND GLENMORIS- 
ton, Olden Times in a Highland Parish, 10/ 

Inverness, ‘ Northern Chronicle ’ 

A second and revised edition. See notice 
in Athen., Aug. 25, 1894, p. 248. 





Park Hall, Oswestry, Shropshire. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley 
Giving historical and general notes of this 
sixteenth-century mansion, which was _ built 
during the reign of Elizabeth by Thomas Powell 
of Whittington. There are illustrations of the 
exterior and interior, and a plan of the estate. 
It will be offered by auction next month by the 
direction of the executors of the late Mrs. C. A. 
Corrie. 
Pearson (Karl), THe Lire, LETTERS, AND LABOURS 
OF FRANCIS GALTON, Vol. I., 21/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
In the present volume the narrative is con- 
tinued down to Galton’s marriage in 1853. It 
is illustrated with numerous portraits, photo- 
graphs, and fac.imile reproductions of letters and 
sketches. 
Rapson (E. J.), ANCIENT INpD1A, from the Earliest 
Times to the First Century a.p., 3/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
A sketch of the history of the nations of 
ancient India, describing their chief religious and 
social systems. There are illustrations and two 
maps, and a short bibliography and notes on the 
ancient geography are added. 


Shelley (Henry C.), THe Lire AND LETTERS OF 
EDWARD YounG, 12/6 net. Pitman 
In his biography of the author of ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ Mr. Shelley has made use of recently 
discovered letters, as well as unpublished docu- 
ments in the British Museum and _ Bodleian 
Library, and has included many extracts from 
Young’s work as a satirist and dramatist. The 
book is illustrated. 


Ships and Shipping, 2 vols., 1/ net each. Nelson 

These two volumes in “ Nelson’s Encyclo- 
pedic Library”’’ contain articles on the history 
of the development of shipbuilding, navigation, 
ship insurance, marine surveying, &c. The con- 
tributors include Mr. E. Keble Chatterton, 
Prof. J. J. Welch, and Mr. Douglas Owen. 


Trial of Mary Blandy, edited by William Rough- 
ead, 5/ net. Hodge 
A volume in the “ Notable Trials Series.” It 
includes a long Introduction by Mr. Roughead, 
and is illustrated with many portraits of Mary 
Blandy. The Appendixes include a‘ Bibliography 
of the Case,’ by Mr. Horace Bleackley. 


Vaka (Demetra), A CHILD OF THE ORIENT, 7/6 net. 

ne 

This book gives the recollections of a Greek 

girl brought up in a Turkish home, and records 
her experiences in America. 


Victoria History of the Counties of England : 
SURREY, edited by H. E. Malden, INDEx. 
Constable 
The Index to the four volumes allotted to 
Surrey. The last appeared in 1912, and was 
reviewed in The Athenwum on Jan. 4, 1913, p. 5. 
Ward (Maisie), S. BERNARDINO: THE PEOPLE’S 
PREACHER, “ the Catholic Library,” 1/ net. 
Herder 
A sketch of the chief events, in the life of the 
saint, including three of his sermons. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
Baring (Hon. Maurice), THE MAINSPRINGS OF 
Russi, 2/ net. Nelson 
The author discusses various aspects of 
Russian life, the manner in which the nobility 
and the peasant live, the Government, church, 
education, and justice in Russia. 


Berlin and Environs, ‘‘ Grieben’s Guide Books,’* 
1/6 net. Williams & Norgate 
A fourth edition, illustrated with three maps. 


Brussels and Antwerp, a Practical Guide, ‘‘Grieben’s 
Guide Books,”’ 1/6 net. Williams & Norgate 
A second edition, containing four folding 
maps. 
Cox (J. Charles), CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 2/6 net. 
Methuen 
This is the eighth volume in the series of 
‘* Little Guides’ that has come from Dr. Cox. 
It gives descriptive notes on each parish, arranged 
alphabetically, and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps, and plans. 
Dreiser (Theodore), A TRAVELLER AT Forty, 
12/6 net. Grant Richards 
An account of an American author’s visit to 
England and his subsequent travels in France, 
Italy, Germany, and Holland. The illustrations 
are from drawings by Mr. W. Glackens. 


Holt (George Edmund), Morocco, THE PIQUANT ; 

or, LIFE IN SUNSET LAND, 6/ net. Heinemann 
For notice see p. 848. 

Loti (Pierre), Morocco, 7 - net. 
¥or notice see p. 487. 


Werner Laurie 
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Oxford Survey of the British Empire : Vo..I. THE 
BRritTIsH IsLES, MEDITERRANEAN POSSESSIONS ; 
Vou. Il. Asta; Vou. III. Arrica; Vou. IV. 
AUSTRALASIA; VOL. V. AMERICA; and VOL. 
VI. GENERAL SuRVEY, edited by A. J. Herbert- 
son and O. J. R. Howarth, 6 vols., 70/ net, or 
14/ net each. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The object of the series is “to furnish a 
survey of the British Empire and its constituent 
parts in their geographical and allied aspects, 
together with their economic, administrative, and 

social conditions, at the present time.” Vol. VI. 

includes a general historical summary. The work 

is illustrated with photographic plates, coloured 
maps, and maps and diagrams in the text. 


Stott (M. D.), THe Reat ALGERIA, 10/6 net. 
Hurst & Blackett 
An account of a trip along the coast of Algeria 
and south to Biskra. It is illustrated from photo- 
graphs by the author. 


Weaver (Emily P.), CANADA AND THE BRITISH 
IMMIGRANT, 3/6 net. R.T.S. 
The writer gives a description of the con- 
ditions of the different provinces, with some 
account of their history, and discusses the oppor- 
tunities Canada offers to British immigrants. 
Much practical information is supplied, and the 
book is illustrated with coloured plates from 
drawings by Mr. H. Copping, photographs, and a 
map. 


Williams (Egerton R.), LomBARD TOWNS OF 
ITALY, OR THE CITIES OF ANCIENT LOMBARDY, 
7/6 net. Smith & Elder 

This is a companion volume to the author’s 

‘Hill Towns of Italy’ and ‘Plain Towns of 

Italy,’ the purpose of the writer being ‘‘ to write 

upon the most interesting cities and towns of 

Italy outside of the half-dozen commonly visited 

by travellers in making the ‘ grand tour.’ ’’ There 

are many illustrations and a map. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Harris (Lord) and Ashley-Cooper (F. S.), Lorp’s 
AND THE M.C.C., 31/6 net. 
London and Counties Press Assoc. 

This work has been written to commemorate 
the centenary of the present ground of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club. It is a “ Cricket 
Chronicle of 137 Years,’’ and is based on the 
official records of the Club. 

Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane contributes an 
Introduction, and the book is illustrated with 
reproductions of paintings, engravings, and photo- 
graphs. 

SOCIOLOGY. 


Rivers (W. H.R.) KInsHip AND SocIAL ORGANISA- 
TION, 2/6 net. Constable 
Three lectures, delivered at the London 
School of Economics last May. They are based 
on material gained in the Percy Sladen Trust 
Expedition to Melanesia, 1908. 


. POLITICS. 


Primrose League Election Guide, edited by G. A- 
Arbuthnot, 1/ net. Nash 
This little book explains the principles and 
aspirations of the Primrose League, and gives 
advice to members on such matters as canvassing, 
organizing meetings, and preparing for an election. 
It includes an Introduction by Lord Curzon, and 
oi paper on ‘ The Land Question,’ by Mr. Walter 
ng. 


ECONOMICS. 


Ashley (William James), THe Economic ORGANISA- 

TION OF ENGLAND, an Outline History, 2/6 net. 

Longmans 

These lectures on English economic history 

were delivered at the Colonial Institute of Ham- 
burg in December, 1912. 


Hobson (C. K.), THe Export oF CAPITAL. 
Constable 
This thesis, which has been approved for 
the degree of Doctor of Science in London 
University, treats the subject from the analytic 
and historical standpoint, the last two chapters 
being devoted to some statistical aspects. 


Kirkaldy (A. W.), Economics AND SYNDICALISM, 
1/ net. Cambridge University Press 
A study of some important problems which 

are the outcome of the present economic situation. 


Marriott (J. A. R.), Tae EnGiish LAND System, 
a Sketch of its Historical Evolution in its 
Bearing upon National Wealth and National 
Welfare, 3/6 net. John Murray 

The historical portions of this book are based 
on academic lectures. Much of it is reproduced, in 

a revised and enlarged form, from articles in The 

Fortnightly Review. 





Russell (Charles E. B.), SociaL PROBLEMS OF THE 
NortTH, 2/ net. Mowbray 
This book deals with such problems as 
‘ blind-alley > employments, housing, and gam- 
bling. 
Wallas (Graham), THE GREAT SOCIETY, a Psycho- 
logical Analysis, 10/ net. Macmillan 
The author describes his work as “‘ an analysis 
of the general social organisation of a large modern 
state, which has turned, at times, into an argu- 
ment against certain forms of twentieth-century 
anti-intellectualism.” 


PHILOLOGY. 


Clark (Albert C.), RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM, 1/ net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
An inaugural lecture delivered before the 

University of Oxford on June 6th. 

Harrison (Henry), SURNAMES OF THE UNITED 
Kinapom, a Concise Etymological Dictionary, 
Vou. II. Part IX. The Eaton Press 

This part comprises surnames from Rumboll 


to Sebright. 
EDUCATION. 


Legge (J. G.), THE THINKING HAND, OR PRACTICAL 
EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 8/6 
net. Macmillan 

An account of the movement towards the 
introduction of manual work in elementary 
schools. The writer deals in particular with the 
schools gf Liverpool, and his text is illustrated 
with over two hundred photographs. 


Mackinder (H. J.), THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND History, a Study in Method, 1/ net. 
George Philip 
A practical handbook for teachers, forming 
a commentary on the author’s series of ‘ Ele- 
mentary Studies in Geography and History.”’ 
Paterson (A.), THE EpGEWoRTHS, a Study of 
Later Eighteenth-Century Education, 1/6 
University Tutorial Press 
The writer examines the educational prin- 
ciples of Miss Edgeworth and her father, and con- 
siders the influence on them of Locke and Rousseau. 
SCHOOL -BOOKS. 
Bayliss (R. Wyke), A First ScHooL CALCULUS, 
4/6 Arnold 
A textbook for beginners, based on the 
author’s experience in teaching the subject. 
Mackinder (H. J.), Our IsLAND HIsTorRy, an 
Elementary Study in History, 2/ George Philip 
Mr. Mackinder has enlarged his series of 
‘* Elementary Studies in Geography ”’ by includ- 
ing text-books on history, feeling that the two 
subjects are inseparable. The present book is 
for children of 9 or 10 years, and has many illus- 
trations and sketch maps. 
Mackinder (H. J.), THE MODERN BRITISH STATE; 
an Introduction to the Study of Civics, 1/6 
Philip & Son 
This textbook is the sixth volume in Mr. 
Mackinder’s series of “ Elementary Studies in 
Geography and History,’’ and is for children of 
abcut 14 years of age. 


FICTION. 


Askew (Alice and Claude), FreEpom, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
The story of a girl—the daughter of wealthy 
arents—who becomes discontented with her 
ife of idleness, surrounded by luxury and con- 
ventionalism. The writers describe how, with 
the help of a bachelor girl friend, she gains her 
** freedom.” 
Cleveland (John), HustLer PAvt, 6/ 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
A tale dealing with a great newspaper swindle. 
Dalrymple (Leona), DIANE OF THE GREEN VAN, 
6 Mills & Boon 
This novel contains the chronicles of many 
love-affairs, and describes numerous adventures 
in the wilds and cities of the United States. 
Dix (Beulah Marie), LirrLe FArrHFvt, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
A story picturing the ‘‘ making ”’ of a German 
officer dismissed from the army, and drifting to 
the United States, there finding after many 
trials the best that life has to offer. 

Fielding-Hall (H.), Love’s LEGEND. Constable 
A psychological study of a love episode. 
Findlater (Jane Helen), THE GREEN GRAVES OF 

BALGOWRIE, 7d. net. Methuen 
A cheap reprint. See notice in Athen., 
May 30, 1896, p. 712. 
Forman (Justus Miles), THE Six RuBIEs, 3/6 
Ward & Lock 
The six rubies—a family heirloom—are 
stolen, and the hero’s adventures in recovering 
them one by one make up the story. 





Garnett (Mrs. R. S.), Tae INFAMOUS JOHN FRIEND, 
7d. net. Nelson 
A cheap reprint. 


Gorky (Maxim), TALEs oF Two CouNTRIEs, 6/ 
Werner Laurie 
Containing a collection of tales of Italy and 
Russia. 


Joyce (James), DUBLINERS, 3/6 
For notice see p. 875. 


Grant Richards 


Leesom (Maude), THE STEP SISTER, 6/ Blackie 

A simple homely narrative which to some 
may provide restful reading. The story tells 
of the ‘‘ Mouse’s ” introduction by her mother’s 
second marriage to the family of a suburban 
doctor, of her gradual settling in there, and of her 
later life, when wealth comes her way. 


Lynn (Margaret), A STEPDAUGHTER OF THE 
PRAIRIE, 6/ Macmillan 
A collection of short stories, most of which 

are reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly. 


Norris (Frank), VANDOVER AND THE BRUTE, 6/ 
Heinemann 
A posthumous work. 


Tynan (Katharine), Lovers’ MEETINGS, 6/ 
Werner Laurie 
A series of short stories. 


Wadsley (Olive), Reatrry, 6/ Cassell 
The heroine, who at 18 was married to an old 
man whom she loathed, makes a second unfor- 
tunate match with a vain and selfish musician, 
whom she loved in ignorance of his true nature. 


White (Fred M.), THE House or Mammon, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
Another of Mr. White’s mixtures of melo- 
drama and love, at the end of which the villain 
of the piece meets with a deserv |, but unpleasant 
death, and two sets of wedding bells ring down 
the curtain. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Journal of English Studies, JuNsz, 1/ net. 
Horace Marshall 
The contents include ‘Edward Young’s 
Conjectures on Original Composition,’ by Prof. 
E. J. Morley ; ‘ Composition in the Sixth Form,’ 
by Mr. E. Sinclair Park ; and ‘ Children’s Acting,’ 
by Miss Amice Macdonell. 


Review of Reviews for Australasia, May, 6d. 
Melbourne, John Osborne 
The articles include ‘The Premier’s Con- 
ference, 1914,’ by Mr. Richard Hain, and ‘ The 
Brisbane Bowls Carnival,’ by Mr. Louis Waxman. 


Scottish Review, SumMER, 1914, 1/ net. 
Oliver & Boyd 
Some of the articles in this number are ‘ The 
Scottish Small Landholders Amending Bill,’ by 
Mr. J. M. Hogge; ‘ Traces of the Celt in the 
Lowlands,’ by Mr. Robert S. Rait ; and ‘ The Two 
Cultures,’ by Mr. R. Erskine. 


JUVENILE. 


Woodward (Marcus), IN NATuRE’s Ways, a Book 
for all Young Lovers of Nature, being an Intro- 
duction to Gilbert White’s ‘ Natural History of 
Selborne,’ 2/ net. Pearson 

The volume contains a selection of extracts 
from the ‘ Natural History,’ with ‘‘a simple 
running commentary of notes and explanations.” 

There are pen-and-ink illustrations by Mr. J. A. 

Shepherd. sai 


GENERAL. 


Ashton-under-Lyne Public Free Library, TwEN- 
TIETH ANNUAL REPORT, 1914. The Library 
The report of the librarian, giving information 
regarding issue of books, subscriptions, exhibitions, 
expenditure, &c. 


Bacon (Roger), Essays, contributed by Various 
Writers on the Occasion of the Commemoration 
of the Seventh Centenary of his Birth, collected 
and edited by A. G. Little, 16/ net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
Containing contributions from Mr. A. G. 

Little, Dr. Ludwig Baur, M. Francois Picavet, 

and other scholars, and a list of Roger Bacon’s 

works and those attributed to him. 


Browne (Septimus Ellerton) and Smythe (Anthony 

Penn), Essays IN EDIFICATION, 2/6 net. Nutt 

Mr. Browne and, Mr. Smythe treat in rhyme 

and prose respectively of the “ philosophy of 

‘Things in General” with Pedagogics as the 
practical application thereof.” 
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Deighton (Howard), AN EVERYDAY GUIDE FOR THE 
SECRETARY....OF A LIMITED CoMPANY, 2/6 net. 
Effingham Wilson 

A second revised edition, including the pro- 

visions of the Companies Acts, 1908 and 1913. 

Gerrard (Thomas J.), A CHALLENGE TO THE TIME- 
SPIRIT, 5/ net. Washbourne 

The author’s aim is “ to promote the conflict 
of the spirit of Catholicism with the Time-spirit of 
the twentieth century,’ and he considers such 
subjects as eugenics, economic reform, art, and 
music in their recent developments. 

Hopkinson (Arthur W.), HEALTHFUL SALVATION, 
Six Essays in Continuation of ‘ Saving Health,’ 
1/ net. Sherratt & Hughes 

Essays on ‘Mental Science,’ ‘ Discipline,’ 

“ Sorrow,’ ‘ Marriage,’ ‘ Meditation,’ and ‘ Ecstasy.’ 

Livingstone College Year-Book, 6d. 

Livingstone College, Leyton, E. 

Includes the Annual Report of the College, 
“ review of recent progress in tropical medicine, 
«ind a record of the work of former students. 


Meynell (Alice), Essays, 5/ net. Burns & Oates 

Most of these essays are selected from ‘ The 
Rhythm of Life,’ and other collections of Mrs. 
Meynell’s essays. Those “ here for the first time 
‘put into a book ” are ‘ The Seventeenth Century,’ 
~ Prue,’ ‘ Mrs. Johnson,’ and ‘Madame Roland.’ 

Procter (Henry R.), THE MAKING OF LEATHER, 

net. Cambridge University Press 

_._ A sketch of the history of the manufacture, 

with an account of the methods and principles of 
fanning. 

Smithsonian Publications available for Distribu- 
tion, April 25, 1914, CLAssiFreD List. 

Washington, Smithsonian Institution 

F A classified list of serial publications, reports, 

AIC. 

Soan (Reginald B.), THINGS THAT HAVE Hap- 
PENED being Personal Experiences in the 
Borderland, 6d. net. Theosophical Publ. Soc. 

An account of the writer’s experiences of 

:ghosts and other spiritual phenomena. 

S7ykes (M. C.), Woy Earty DEatu ? 6d. net. 

St. Catherine Press 
A little book giving practical advice on how 
to keep healthy. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Bain (James Leith Macbeth), THE BAREFOOT 
LEAGUE, 6d. Theosophical Publ. Soc. 
A little pamphlet “on the virtues and 
delights of barefoot walking.” 
Gill (T. P.), NortH AND SoutH IN NATIONAL 
Work, 1d. Irish Tech. Instruction Assoc. 
This address was given to the Irish Technical 
Congress held at Killarney last May. 


Hills (J. W.), Ashley (Prof. W. J.), and Woods 
(Maurice), InpusTRIAL UNREsT, a Practical 
Solution, 6d. net. John Murray 

The report of the Unionist Social Reform 

Committee, including an Introduction. 

‘Seaver (George), THE Dionysus CULT IN ITs 
RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY, aS seen in the 
Bacche of Euripides, 6d. net. 

: Theosophical Publ. Society 
This paper is reproduced in an enlarged form 
from an article in The Theosophist. 


SCIENCE. 


‘Cantrill (T. C.), Coat MININa, 1/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
A short account of the principles and methods 

‘of coal mining, tracing the development of the 

industry from its earliest beginnings. The book 

is illustrated. 

Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and 
Burma, edited by A. E. Shipley, assisted by 
Guy A. K. Marshall: OrTHOPTERA (ACRIDI- 
IDz), by W. F. Kirby. Taylor & Francis 

The task of completing the manuscript after 

Mr. Kirby’s death was undertaken by Mr. Charles 

'O. Waterhouse, whose work includes ‘ the com- 

pilation of Keys to the genera in all the later 

subfamilies, as well as specific Keys for numerous 

‘genera.”’ There are illustrations and diagrams. 

“Geological Survey of India, Memorrs, Von. XL., 
Parr II., 4/ Kegan Paul 

Contains a paper entitled ‘The Petroleum 

Occurrences of Assam and Bengal,’ by Mr. E. H. 

Pascoe. 

‘Geological Survey of India, Recorps, VoL. 
XLIV. Parr I., 1 rupee. Kegan Paul 

Contain# a general report of the Geological 

Survey of India for last year, by Dr. H. H. Hayden; 

‘A Carbonaceous Aerolite from Rajputana,’ by 

Dr. W. A. K. Christie ; and ‘ Notes on the Value 

= nies as Zone Fossils,’ by Mr. G. De P. 

"0 Tr. 





Gilbert (Charles H.), Two CoTrorp FIsHES FROM 
MONTEREY Bay, California. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
A short paper describing the new species 

Enophrys Taurinus and the Orthonopias Triacis, 

and reprinted from the Proceedings of the United 

States National Museum. 

Kehler (René), A CoNTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 
OF OPHIURANS OF THE UNITED STATES NA- 
TIONAL MUSEUM. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

The collection of Ophiurans here described 
have come chiefly from the Caribbean Sea, and 
include both littoral and deep-sea forms. It con- 
tains 129 species, of which twenty-four are new. 

The monograph is illustrated with eighteen 

plates. 

Ridgway (Robert), Brrps oF NoRTH AND MIDDLE 
AMERICA, a Descriptive Catalogue, Part VI. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
The present volume contains descriptions of 
the Picarix, comprising twelve families. It is 

illustrated with drawings by Miss Ruth G. 

Collette. 

Sampson (R. A.), THE SUN, 1/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

An account for the general reader of “ the 

present position of fact and theory relating to 
the Sun,” illustrated with diagrams. 

Silberstein (L.), THe THEORY OF RELATIVITY, 10/ 
net. Macmillan 

This work is partly based on a course of 
lectures delivered by the author at University 

College, London, 1912-13. The writer deals 

only with the most important problems, and 

traces ‘‘ the connexion of the modern theory with 
the theories and ideas that preceded it.” 

Thomson (Sir J. J.), THE Atomic THEORY, 1/6 
net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The Romanes Lecture, delivered in the 

Sheldonian Theatre on June 10th. 


Williams (M. H.), Bell (Julia), and Pearson (Karl), 
A STATISTICAL STUDY OF ORAL TEMPERATURES 
IN SCHOOL CHILDREN, with Special Reference to 
Parental, Environmental, and Class Differences, 
6/ net. Dulau 

A volume of the ‘“ Studies in National 

Deterioration,’ issued among the Research 

Memoirs of the Drapers’ Company. 


FINE ART. 

Catalogue of Valuable Silver, Miniatures, Furni- 
ture, Porcelain, and Works of Art, including 
the Properties of Major Sir Matthew Wilson, 
the Earl of Moray, and Other Properties, 1/6 

Sotheby & Wilkinson 

A descriptive and illustrated Catalogue of 
works of art to be sold by auction on June 22nd 
and 23rd. 

Day (Lewis F.), LETTERING IN ORNAMENT, an 
Inquiry into the Decorative Use of Lettering, 
Past, Present, and Possible, 5/ net. Batsford 

A second, revised edition, including a few 
additional illustrations. 

Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate, ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR 1913. 

Includes notes on the Marlay bequest and 
recent accessions, with a list of donations and 
purchases. 

MUSIC, 


Davidson (Gladys), STorRrIES FROM WAGNER'S 
OpeERAS, 1/ net. Werner Laurie 
The stories are preceded by a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of Wagner, and there is a frontis- 
piece. 

Davies (H. Walford), Farr AND Farr, Part Song, 
Words by George Peele (1558 ?—1597), set to 
Music, Op. 40, No. 1, 3d. Riorden 

Davies (H. Walford), Love Is A TORMENT, and 
LoveE’s TRANQUILITY, Two Quartets for Four 
Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, Op. 
41, Nos. 1 and 2, 8d. Riorden 

Davies (H. Walford), MAGDALEN AT MICHAEL’s 
GATE, Words by Henry Kingsley, set as a 
Part Song for Four Voices, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, Op. 41, No. 3, 8d. Riorden 

Davies (H. Walford), RaytHmM IN CHURCH, an 
Essay, 6d. net. Riorden 

This essay is founded upon a lecture given to 

the Royal College of Organists in June, 1913. 

Davies (H. Walford), SHE 1s Not Fair To Ovr- 
WARD VIEW, Words by Hartley Coleridge, set 
to Music as a Four-Part Song, Op. 40, No. 3, 3d. 

Riorden 

Davies (H. Walford), Sina HIs PRAIsEs, Part 
Song, Words by Fletcher (1576-1625), set to 
Music, Op. 40, No. 2, 3d. Riorden 

Davies (H. Walford), THe Croup, Words from the 
Poem by Shelley, set to Music as a Part-Song 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 4d. Riorden 





Davies (H. Walford), THE SEVEN VIRGINS, @& 
Carol, Anonymous Words, set to Music for 
Four Voices, Op. 40, No. 4, 4d. Riorden 

Davies (H. Walford), THESE SWEETER FAR THAN 
LILIES ARE, Part Song, Anonymous Words, set 
to Music for Chorus and Four Soloists, Op. 39, 
6d. net; Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 4d. Riorden 


FOREIGN. 
POETRY. 


Blonay (Baronne M. de), LA SouRCE ETERNELLE, 
Poésies, 3fr. 50. Paris, Sansot 
Includes ‘ Priére Matinale,’ ‘ Réve printanier,’ 

* Jardin en Provence,’ ‘ Pitié,’ &c. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


La Bruyére, TExTEs CHOISIS ET COMMENTES, par 
Emile Magne, lfr. 50. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
A study of the life and personality of the 
seventeenth-century moralist. ‘Les Caractéres’ 
and the ‘ Dialogues posthumes sur le Quiétisme 
are included. 


Pasquet (D.), EssAI SUR LES ORIGINES DE LA 
CHAMBRE DES COMMUNES, 5fr. 
Paris, Armand Colin 
A study of the origin and development of 
the House of Commons in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Vaillat (Léandre), Le C@ur ET LA CROIX DE 

SAVOIE, 3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

The writer describes Chambéry, the capital 

of the ancient province, and the mountainous 
valleys of the Maurienne and the Tarentaise. 


FICTION. 


Baulu (Marguerite), L’ ABBAYE DES DUNEs, ROMAN, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
A study of the struggle of the hero, a farmer, 
against heavy charges on his estate, domestic 

troubles, and other misfortunes. 
Yver (Colette), ComMMENT s’EN Vontr LES REINES, 
Nelson 


A cheap reprint. 
MAGAZINE, 
Revue Critique des Idées et des Livres, 10 Jun, lfr. 
Paris, 155, Boulevard Saint-Germain 
‘ Notes pour le Centenaire de 1814,’ by M. de 
Roux; ‘Les Poétes et le Néo-Classicisme,’ by 
M. Henri Clouard, and ‘ Les Cas de Conscience de 
Barthélemy,’ by M. Frangois Renié are features 
of this issue. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Roger (Noélle), LA Route DE L’ ORIENT, 3fr. 50 
Paris, Perrin 
The writer, who has been attached to scientific 
expeditions in the Balkan Peninsula, has made 
a special study of the racial differences of the 
inhabitants, and here records his impressions 
of the various types. The book is illustrated with 
photographs. 








NOTE ON A PASSAGE IN SHELLEY’S 
‘ODE TO LIBERTY.’ 


The Doves Press, April, 1914. 


Ir may be of interest to students of 
Shelley to have their attention once more 
called to the obscure construction at the end 
of the thirteenth stanza of the ‘Ode to 
Liberty.’ My own has recently been called 
to it in the course of my work on the text, 
and I have a solution to offer which seems to 
meet the difficulties of the case. The 
passage in question, is referred to in the 
following terms by the late Mr. Swinburne :— 


“There are at least two passages (here we are 
concerned with one only) in the Ode to Liberty 
where either the meaning or the reading is dubious 
and debateable. In the thirteenth stanza, having 
described under the splendid symbol of a summons 
sent from Vesuvius to Etna across the volcanic 
islets of Stromboli—the B®olian isles of old—how 
Spain calls England, by example of revolution, 
to rivalry of resurrection—in 1820, be it observed 
—the poet bids the two nations, ‘ twins of a single 
déstiny,’ appeal to the years to come. So far 
{continues Mr. Swinburne] all is plain sailing. 
Then we run upon what seems a sudden shoal 
or hidden reef. What does this mean ?— 

Impress us from a seal, 
All se bave thought and done! Time cannot dare conceal. 
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The construction is at once loose and intricate ; 
the sentence indeed limps on both feet ; but I am 
not sure that here is not rather oversight than 
corruption. The sense at starting is clearly: 
‘ Impress us with all ye have thought and done, 
which time cannot dare conceal’; or, ‘ Let all 
a have thought and done impress us,’ and so 
orth. The construction runs wild and falls to 
pieces. We found and we must leave it patch- 
work; for no violence of alteration, were such 
permissible, could force it into coherence.” 

The difficulty, however, it seems to me, is 
not the construction of the passage “ im- 
press us,’ and so forth, by itself; but its 
interpretation in relation to the preceding 
sentence. To whom does “ ye” in the last 
line refer? Apparently to the “twins 
of a single destiny,’ Spain and Eng- 
land. But it is impossible that the poet 
—Shelley, be it observed—should appeal to 
Spain and England to “impress us from 
seal, all they had thought and done.” 
Spain, the historical protagonist of tyranry, 
the champion of the Papacy, the author 
of the Inquisition ! Impossible ! And 
yet that, at first sight, would appear to 
be the grammatical construction. Thus, 
writing in 1870, Mr. W. M. Rossetti con- 
strues the passage to mean :— 


“Do thou impress us living Spaniards and 
Englishmen, as if from a seal, O thou all that 
Spain and England have thought and done 
= in time! Time cannot dare to conceal 


It is true that Mr. Rossetti qualifies the 
“all” with “ worthily”; but “ worthily” 
is not in the text as it stands. On the other 
hand, Mr. Forman, writing in 1876, identifies 
“ye” with “‘ Republicanism in America,” 
a. definite entity which nowhere appears in 
the text. Thus, 

“To me,” he writes, ‘the Poet seems to invoke 
England and Spain to rise together and appeal 
to the future of Republican America, to impress 
on them, as from a seal, all that had been and 
should be thought and done by Republicanism in 
America; and that invocation,” he continues, “‘ is 
supported by the simple proposition that time 
cannot dare conceal anything.” 

Here, whilst seeking by the introduction of 
** American Republicanism ’’ to avoid the 
invocation to Spain and England to impress 
us with all they had thought and done, Mr. 
Forman does violence to the text in several 
other respects: (1) He translates ‘‘ the 
eternal years enthroned before us in the dim 
West” into “‘the future of Republicanism 
in America’; (2) He extends and alters “ all 
that ye have thought and done ”’ into “ all 
that has been and should be thought and 
done by Republicanism in America” ; 
finally, Mr. Forman changes “us from a 
seal”’ into “as from a seal,” and ‘“ Time 
cannot dare conceal”’ into ‘‘ Time cannot 
dare conceal anything.”’ 

My own interpretation, forced upon me 
by the impossibility of identifying ‘‘ ye” 
with Spain and England, does no violence, 
and introduces no new subject. It is that 
“ye” refers not to ‘‘ Spain and England,” 
or by implication to “‘ Republicanism in 
America’; but simply to “the eternal 
years”? in the preceding sentence; that 
“*us,”’ both in “‘ enthroned before us,’ and 
“impress us from a seal,” is not ‘‘ England 
and Spain,” or “us living Spaniards and 
Englishmen,’ but simply us, the people, or 
world at large, on whose behalf “‘ the voice ” 
is speaking; and, finally, that the entire 
passage, ‘“‘ impress us from a seal all ye have 
thought and done,” is simply the matter of 
the “ appeal ’’ which the “ twins of a single 
destiny ’’ are invited by “the voice” to 
make “‘ to the eternal years enthroned before 
us in the dim West.’’ And I submit that the 
meaning as here ann, may be made 
apparent by the simple expedient of mentally 
supplying the words “say to them” before 
“impress,” or alternatively, by putting 





“‘ impress us from a seal all ye have thought 
and done ”’ in quotes, thus :— 

Twins of a single destiny! a 

To the sternal rs — b.., us 

In the dim West ; ‘‘ Impress us, from a seal, . 

All ye have thought and done !” Time cannot dare conceal 

“The eternal years enthroned before us in 
the dim West,’ I understand to mean not 
“the years to come ”’ of Swinburne, but the 
years of revolution already accomplished ‘‘ in 
the West,” eternal by virtue of their eternal 
content, achieved revolution, fixed and un- 
changeable, enthroned and matter for a 
“seal ’’ ; and, in illustration of the imagery, 
I would refer to the companion lines in 
* Hellas,’ which are as follows :— 

But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 

dl on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity ; 
Her citizens, imperial spirits, 

Rule the Present from the Past, 
On all the world of men inherits 

eir seal is set. 

The twinship of Spain and England may 
be either the twinship of each, or the twin- 
ship of the two; the twinship of each in 
respect of its twofold character, European 
and American, or of the two in respect of 
their similarity in being, each, both Euro- 
pean and American; but whatever the 
twinship may be, the ‘destiny ”’ is single— 
Liberty ! T. J. COBDEN-SANDERSON. 








THE BELFAST BOOKSELLERS. 


In my book ‘ The Truth about Ulster’ I 
wrote :— 

“For the twenty-five years that I knew it 
[Belfast] there was not a bookseller’s shop in the 
whole of the city—I mean, of course, a shop where 
one could be certain of finding a new book about 
which all England was talking—a volume of travel, 
biography, or fiction.”’ 

Some one wrote to The Atheneum a week 
or two ago suggesting that I had not stated 
what was true, and now the editor of 
The Irish Book Lover goes so far as to give 
the names of Belfast booksellers in the 
seventies and eighties to prove how grossly 
inaccurate was my assertion, adding that it 
is extraordinary how I could have forgotten 
them. It so happens, however, that I have 
not forgotten them; the more I remember 
them, the more emphatic I am inclined to 
make my assertion that in Belast there was 
no bookseller’s shop ‘‘ where one could be 
certain of finding a new book about which 
all England was talking.” 

Only two of the names mentioned by 
your correspondent can be taken with any 
measure of seriousness; but let me go 
through the list seriatim. William Mullan 
was the tradesman who I said had made a 
small fortune out of publishers’ “ remain- 
ders’ and defective editions. He was one 
of the earliest discount booksellers in the 
Kingdom, and as such [ still think of him 
with respect, for he enabled me to buy the 
cheap editions of the Standard Poets pub- 
lished by Milner & Sowerby of Halifax 
when I was a boy; but when I inquired of 
him in my adolescence for a book called 
‘Idylls of the King,’ I found that I had gone 
too far: he had never heard of the work. 
He was certainly not the bookseller of my 
definition quoted above. 

Regarding the “‘ branch publishing house 
at Paternoster Square ’’ referred to by your 
correspondent—fancy a London “ branch” 
to a Belfast publishing house !—I happen 
to know a good deal. It was started by 
the ambitious son of William Mullan; and 
Edward Jenkins, who had married a Belfast 
lady, induced the firm to give him a commis- 
sion for two or three novels which they pub- 
lished with disastrous results to themselves. 





A compilation called an ‘ Elocutionist ’ fol- 
lowed, and, I think, about half -a-dozen 
other works. These transactions, however, 
made such an inroad upon the modest 
fortune of the elder Mullan that the ‘‘ London 
branch ”’ was quickly lopped off. So much 
for the Mullans. 

John Henderson was a printer and photo- 
grapher. His shop was made attractive 
through being looked after by his comely 
daughters. They were almost exclusively 
newsagents. Their counter was littered 
with The Family Herald, The London 
Journal, and such-like entrancing periodicals 
of the seventies, and their shelves were 
laden with yellow backs and green covers. 
There was not a book in their premises that 
was priced over half-a-crown. 

Now comes the only name of a real book- 
seller in the list. Christopher Aitchison was 
undoubtedly a man of literary taste and 
ability. He tried to inculcate at least a 
curiosity respecting current literature among 
his fellow-townsmen, but he left the town 
before he had ruined himself, and found a 
more appreciative clientéle in Edinburgh. 
I frequently ordered new books from him, 
but I always had to wait for them. He 
smiled sadly when I asked him why he 
did not stock them. His “fancy trade” 
enabled him to keep his shop open. But 
even this remunerative branch of the busi- 
ness did not serve his successor, and the 
shop was closed. 

Henry Greer was an interesting old 
gentleman in High Street—a relic of the 
days when Belfast was a place of some 
culture and reading. It was through him 
that my first ‘ Principia’ was ordered, and 
through him and his son (who succeeded 
him) I got my Atheneum for several years— 
only one other copy came to the town. I 
repeat that he did not stock even so popular 
a schoolbook as Smith’s ‘ Principia.’ His 
son had been for a long time in Hachette’s 
Paris house, and had a thorough knowledge 
of the trade. When he returned to Belfast 
he obtained a knowledge of the town as well. 
Even his “‘ fancy goods’ and a larger shop 
did not prevent the shutters from being put 
up permanently after a year or two. 

The last name on your correspondent’s 
list, coupled with the word “ poet,” brings 
back to me many amusing recollections. 
James Reed had a small corner shop with 
a hand-printing press. He was a compositor 
by trade, and could turn out a_black- 
bordered, highly sepulchral memorial card 
with the best. It was, I fancy, the demand 
for an appropriate verse for his sorrowing 
clients that forced him into the perilous 
paths of poetry. His doggerel was quite 
down to the level of the requirements of the 
deeply embossed memorial card of the third- 
class lodging-house. But a poet who is a 
printer as well has a “pull” (in at least a 
technical sense) over one who is not fortu- 
nate enough to combine the trades: he can 
appear in print when he pleases; and it 
pleased Mr. Reed to do so pretty frequently. 
The most popular “ pull”’ from his galley 
was a “poem” on a railway accident 
which had happened on a Sunday. He 
attributed the disaster to a desire on the 
part of Providence to protest against travel- 
ling on the Sabbath Day ; so that Mr. Reed 
was a man of piety as well as of printing and 
poetry. But he certainly never came within 
miles of being the bookseller of my definition. 

Why does your correspondent not give 
further examples of the prosperity of book- 
selling in Belfast ? He has omitted sone 
names of quite as great respectability as any 
of the five with which I have dealt. What 
about Mr. McComb, who actually published 
two volumes of “‘ poetry’ ? He was surely 
as-much a bookseller as any of the others, 
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and he was also licensed to celebrate mar- 
riages—a delightful and inspiring branch of 
his business; for he could nearly always 
sell a Family Bible to the newly wed, and 
so impart a sort of religious flavour to the 
secular ceremony. Why did your corre- 
spondent not mention the name of Phillips 
of Bridge Street, who had a shop lined with 
books, some of them running to as high a 
figure as ls. 6d.? I believe that all the 
creditors were paid in full, though the shop 
remained open for several years. 

With the question of the second-hand 
booksellers I have nothing to do. I clearly 
defined what I meant by the designation 
“ bookseller”? when I made my original 
statement in ‘The Truth about Ulster,’ and 
the accuracy of that statement remains 
unshaken and’ incapable of being shaken. 

F. FrRaNKFrortT Moore. 





IRISH BOOK CATALOGUES. 
32, Elers Road, West Ealing, W. 
June 17, 1914. 

THe Eptitor of The Irish Book Lover mis- 
understands my reference to Irish book cata- 
logues. I said that they were not ‘‘ syste- 
matically issued.’’ Within the past three 
months, I have received six catalogues from 
Edinburgh, five from Tunbridge Wells, four 
from one bookseller in Leyton, three from 
one in Exeter, and so on. I wrote for the 
four Irish catalogues specially named by the 
Editor. One has not arrived ;, one is dated 
1910; one is dated 1912, with a supple- 
mentary leaflet of 1913. Messrs. Hanna & 
Neale sent an interesting catalogue of the 
late Dr. Joyce’s books, dated April last ; 
but between it and its predecessor was a 
gap ofsix months. I fear that a “‘ systematic- 
ally issued ” catalogue is still to seek. Cannot 
The Irish Book Lover use its influence ? 

H. M. Beatty. 





SALES. 


THE sale by Messrs. Hodgson, on June 9th, of 
the MSS. and Autographs collected by Dowden 
included the following: The Original Conversion 
of Sir Tob'’e Matthew, 151. 10s. Note-Books and 
Diaries of Isaac Reed, 261. Two A.L.s. from the 
Earl of Orrery referring te Swift and Johnson, 
141. 10s. Two MS. Memorandum Books of 
George Crabbe, 14/7. Original Sonnet of Words- 
worth, 14 lines, 301. Five A.L.s. of Robert 
Browning, 12/. 10s. Original MS. of Swinburne’s 
Song on ‘‘ The Union,” 401.; two A.L.s. from 
the: same, 10/. 5s. Original Poem by Walt 
Whitman, with an autograph letter, 121. 108. 
The same sale also included a collection of Original 
Sketches of George Cruikshank, which realized 461. 

On Wednesday and Thursday in last week 
Messrs. Hodgson sold the library removed from 
Stowlangtoft Hall, the following being the more 
important lots: Elliot’s Monograph of the 
Pheasants, 2 vols., 401. Gould’s Birds of Asia, 
in parts, 33/7. A series of the Zoological Society's 
Proceedings and Transactions between 1848 and 
1876, 36/. 10s. Alken’s Cockney’s Shooting 
Seasoi in Suffolk, 19/. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 
by Surtees, in the original parts, 19/1. Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, A Sentimental Journey, &c., 
21 vols., First Editions, 30/. 10s. <A set of the 
original numbers of The Spectator, 1711-12, 
181. 10s. Ferguson’s British Essayists, 40 vols., 
old morocco, 101. 108. Bacon’s Works, by 
Montagu, 17 vols., large paper, 9/. A set of 
Speeches, 60 vols., 191. Old Engravings of 
Venice, in 2 vols., 28/. 10s. Melanchthon’s Copy 
of Erasmus on Suetonius, 15/. The highest price 
in the sale was reached by a perfect copy of the 
‘Speculum Christiani,’ printed by Machlinia in 
1483, 138/. The total realized for the 457 lots 
was 1,278. 18s. 

ON Wedngsday, June 10th, and the two follow- 
ing days, Messrs. Sotheby held a sale of books, of 
which the most important were the following: 
Chaucer, Works, 1896, Kelmscott Press Edition, 
851. Pope, Works, 1717, J. W. Croker’s copy, 631. 
A Collection of all the Dramatic Pieces published 
in the Reign of King George III., formed by 
Horace Walpole, 58 vols., 1760-95, 2101. 





Literary Gossip. 

In view of the extension during recent 
years of the activities of the Society of 
Authors, in future it will be known as the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, Play- 
wrights, and Composers. Its address re- 
mains as before, No. 1, Central Buildings, 
Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 

A “Constant READER” writes to 
point out that the reviewer of ‘Sex’ in 
the ‘‘ Home University Library ” did not 
speak of Prof. J. Arthur Thomson and 
Prof. Patrick Geddes. The former is the 
well-known Professor of Natural History 
at Aberdeen, and the latter of Botany at 
St. Andrews. We merely reply that all 
professors do not care to be called pro- 
fessors, and that some of them have been 
called ** Mr.” for the last twenty years in 
The Atheneum without apparently being 
aggrieved. Such honours seem to us 
excessively emphasized in this present 
world of personal advertisement. The 
two professors were not, we presume, 
officially representing their respective 
faculties when they wrote this book. We 
add that ‘‘ A Constant Reader”’ breaks 
a rule which should be perfectly well 
known by giving no name and a vague 
address. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“The brief notice of the Corbridge volume 
of ‘ The History of Northumberland,’ printed 
by you on June 13th, does less than full 
justice to two good workers. The ‘ cxcava- 
tions carried out since 1906 ’ have been under 
the superintendence of Mr. R. H. Forster, and 
the Roman remains thus discovered, together 
with other Roman remains of the neighbour- 
hood, are setched in the ‘Supplement ’ 
which your reviewer notes. The rest (six- 
sevenths) of the volume contains a detailed 
history of the Corbridge district, by Mr. H. 
Craster, Fellow of All Souls, and is (as far as 
I can judge) an unusually able and scientific 
contribution to local history, with much new 
and valuable matter.” 

THE retirement of Mr. A. H. Gilkes 
from the head mastership of Dulwich is 
announced. The ‘old man,” as he is 
affectionately termed by Alleynians, has 
been in authority for twenty-nine years, 
and under his rule the school has main- 
tained a remarkable level of efficiency 
alike in work and games. 


Pror. DonaLp MacKinnon, who was 
appointed to the Celtic Chair at Edin- 
burgh University in 1882, is to retire on 
September 30th. He acted as Secretary 
of a Commission appointed to issue a 
revised translation of the Gaelic Bible, 
and has made many contributions to 
Celtic literature. 

Mr. JAMES BAIN is removing next week 
to larger and more convenient premises at 
No. 14, King William Street, Strand, W.C., 
close to the National Gallery, upon the site 
of which—* next the Mews Gate in Castle 
Street, St. Martin’s’’—his bookselling 
business was originally founded nearly 
a hundred years ago. 

Messrs. Smita & ELDER announce a 
novel, entitled ‘ They who Question,’ by 
a writer who is well known, but in this 





instance chooses to be anonymous. He 
deals with the problem of suffering, and 
the solutions of it offered in different- 
religious theories. 

Mr. JoHN OxENHAM published a small 
volume of poems, ‘ Bees in Amber,’ last- 
September through Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. It is already in a fourteenth 
edition, a fact which should encourage 
the aspiring poet of to-day. The public 
is not so blind to merit as it is sometimes- 
thought to be. 

THE Encuisn Association has in pre 
paration a volume entitled ‘The Year's. 
Work in English Studies.’ It is being 
edited by Sir Sidney Lee, and will be 
published by the Oxford University Press. 
next January. It is designed to supply 
a comprehensive record of pertinent Eng- 
lish work which has been done at home 
and abroad during the year ending: 
approximately on October 31st, 1914. 
It will be divided into a series of sections,. 
each of which will be edited by an expert. 

UnpeEr the title ‘ The Flower of Peace’ 
a collection of the religious poetry of 
Mrs. Katharine Tynan will be published 
by Messrs. Burns & Oates on June 29th. 

The Cornhill Magazine for July opens: 
with a new serial, ‘ Two Sinners,’ by Mrs. 
D. G. Ritchie. Sir Henry Lucy, con- 
tinuing his ‘ Sixty Years in the Wilder- 
ness,’ writes of old Parliamentary hands 
from Sir William Harcourt to Joseph 
Cowen, and from ‘“‘ Jemmy ” Lowther to. 
Sir John Gorst. ‘A True Dream’ is an 
unpublished poem written by Mrs. Brown- 
ing in 1833. ‘The Beauty of Age,’ by 
Mr. A. C. Benson, is an address delivered 
before the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. ‘From a Roman 
Palace,’ by the Marchesa Peruzzi de’ 
Medici, daughter of Julian Story, tells. 
of the circle that met in her father’s: 
studio, with anecdotes of Hans Andersen 
and Browning. ‘ The Illustrious Garrison,’ 
by Col. MacMunn, is the story of Sale’s: 
Brigade at Jellalabad, and ‘ Cardinal Bem- 
bo and his Villa’ a study from the Italiam 
Renaissance by Mrs. Julia Cartwright. 
Dr. Stephen Paget begins a series of articles. 
on parenthood, under the title of * The New 
Parents’ Assistant.’ ‘ By the Wayside’ 
is a group of little essays and impressions: 
by Mr. G. F. Bradby, and ‘Pride of 
Service’ a short story by Mr. Boyd Gable. 
The magazine concludes with a letter to 
the editor from Mr. Hesketh Prichard on 
the fact that the Grey Seals (Protection): 
Bill has passed into law as the result of an 
article in The Cornhill. 

Mr. Benner BuRLEIGH, who died on 
Wednesday last, was well known as war 
correspondent of The Daily Telegraph. 
The son of a Glasgow builder, he emigrated 
to America, and risked his life several 
times as a soldier of the South in the war. 
A man of remarkable strength and pluck, 
he figured in many campaigns from the 
time of Arabi’s rebellion to that of the 
Russo-Japanese war. He was an effective 
journalist, but had no particular know- 
ledge of the problems of war. 

Next week we are paying special atten- 
tion to books on education. 
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SCIENCE 


—~@—. 


The Riddle of Mars the Planet. By C. E. 
Housden. (Longmans & Co., 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


‘Tus book is written to prove the possi- 
bility of the water supply on the planet 
Mars as imagined by Prof. Percival 
Lowell. It will be remembered that 
certain markings are seen on the surface 
of the planet Mars to which many years 
ago the name of “canals” was given— 
perhaps rather unfortunately, as there was 
then no suggestion that they are actual 
waterways—and that the actual ob- 
jectivity of these as the fine straight lines 
depicted by some observers has been called 
in question. 


With this controversy we are not 
now concerned. A main fact about 
Mars that is beyond dispute is that 
there are white caps around the poles 
which form, disperse, and re-form periodic- 
ally, and after careful study of the surface 
of the planet under perfect conditions 
at Flagstaff, Arizona, U.S., Prof. Lowell 
concluded that the visibility of the canals 
depends on these periodic changes, and 
hence argued in his book ‘ Mars and its 
Canals’ that there are inhabitants on 
Mars in a high state of civilization; that 
the only water they have comes from the 
melting of the polar snows; and that the 
‘canals and circular patches (oases) that 
he saw on the surface of the planet formed 
an artificial system designed to bring 
water from the poles to the equator of 
the planet, which is necessary for the 
‘existence of the supposed inhabitants. 


Mr. Housden, the author of the book 
now before us, an engineer who has had 
‘considerable experience in irrigation works 
in Australia, shows how such works could 
be carried out on the planet Mars. The 
‘solution of the problem is a system of 
pumping stations which force water 
‘through underground pipes, the “ canals ”’ 
not being actual waterways, but these 
and the oases are apparently the ocular 
evidence of vegetation around the pipes 
and pumping-stations. This description 
may seem to ascribe the book to the 
‘Jules Verne type, but the author intends 
it to be taken seriously, and having worked 
‘out the problem as an engineer, arrives 
at a scheme which, he says, would be seen 
by us exactly in agreement with what 
is seen. Hence he concludes that “‘ there 
can be no reasonable doubt that there 
is to-day a system of irrigation in actual 
‘operation on our neighbouring planet.” 


The argument does not appear con- 
‘clusive. The central fact in the question 
is the existence of water on the planet, and 
the evidence for this is conflicting. The 
date Prof. Russel Wallace in his book 
‘Is Mars Habitable ?’—a question to 
which he gave a negative answer—raised 
the objection to Lowell’s hypothesis that 
the Martian efforts would be defeated by 
evaporation, if the canals were open, and 
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Mr. Housden has overcome this objection 
by laying his pipes underground. The 
book, in fact, may be considered as an 
answer to another criticism made by 
Wallace, that the engineering feat would 
be too great for any but a dense and 
intelligent population, and from this point 
of view it may be considered a reasonable 
contribution to the Martian problem. 








SOCIETIES. 


METEOROLOGICAL.—June 17th.—Mr. C. J. P. 
Cave, President, in the chair. 


Mr. B. C. Wallis read a paper on ‘ The Rainfall 
of the Southern Pennines.’ This inquiry had been 
undertaken with a view to finding a scientific 
justification of the claim made for the wetness and 
humidity of Lancashire as suiting the manufacture 
of cotton. The distribution of the rainfall of the 
Pennine district may be summarized by saying 
that the west is wetter than the east on the whole 
and as a rule, although the difference between the 
two areas is least marked during the dry season 
from March to May. In June and July, however, 
the lowland of the Trent and Ouse valleys receives 
a relative excess of rainfall, which is compensated 
by the relative dryness in December and January. 
The uplands are absolutely wetter than the 
neighbouring lowlands, and the western slopes are 
wetter than the eastern; but the difference in 
rainfall between upland and lowland is least 
marked during the warm weather, and most 
marked during the cold weather. Throughout 
the whole district, on the average, the rainfall 
decreases in intensity from January until April, 
increases from April to August, shows a drop in 
relative quantity for September, rises to a maxi- 
mum in October, and then declines until Decem- 
ber. The local relief of the Pennine uplift gives 
the cotton towns their characteristic climate, and 
is the dominant factor which has made Lancashire 
supreme in the cotton industry. 

Mr. H. J. Bartlett read a paper on ‘ The Relation 
between Wind Direction and Rainfall.’ This was 
a discussion of wind and rain records at the four 
observatories of Valencia, Aberdeen, Falmouth, 
and Kew for the ten-year period 1901-10. It 
was shown that a large proportion of the total 
rain falls with winds in the south-east and south- 
west quadrants, except in the case of Aberdeen, 
where the amount in the north-west quadrant is 
relatively high. The greatest amounts at Kew 
and Falmouth occur with a south-west wind, 
respectively 22 and 28 per cent. At Aberdeen 
the south-east wind brings the highest amount, 
20 per cent; while Valencia receives 30 per cent 
with south, 20 per cent with south-east, and 15 per 
cent with the south-west wind during the year. 
At each observatory there are two months during 
the year when the proportion of rain occurring 
normally in one or more quadrant diminishes 
considerably. For Valencia, Falmouth, and Kew, 
this feature is strongly marked in June and 
September ; while for Aberdeen, where it is less 
obvious, the months are May and November. 

Mr. E. H. Chapman also read a paper on 
‘ Barometer Changes and Rainfall: a Statistical 
Study.’ 


ARISTOTELIAN.—June 8th.—Prof. G. Dawes 
Hicks, President, in the chair. Mr. Adam Rankine 
and Miss Mary Fletcher were elected members. 
Mr. David Morrison read a paper on‘ The Treat- 
ment of History by Philosophers.’ 

Can historical process be adequately ex- 
plained by principles which have sufficed for the 
explanation of the processes of inanimate nature ? 
or, if it cannot, are we compelled to question 
whether, after all, mechanical principles suffice, 
even for the explanation of the world of nature ? 
In any consideration of final cause in history we 
are compelled to face the question of the nature of 
time and its relation to ultimate reality, and we are 
forced back to the source and primary meaning of 
causality as we find it in ourselves as active or 
efficient. A use of the principle of causality, 
applicable to most _ scientific investigations, 
seems not strictly acceptable when we deal 
with human causes, ess it can admit spon- 
taneity or individual activity as a fact. The 
question of the freedom of the human will is thus 
quite a real question for anyone writing a philo- 
sophy of history, and so also is the question of the 
reality of time. If time is unreal, then what we 
see in history may, indeed, be the fragmentary 

resentation of something eternally perfect ; but 
it may give us only glimpses of an ultimate chaos. 





If time is real, the end is not yet attained, and 
seems, indeed, never completely attainable, and 
that to some people appears an insuperable objec- 
tion. But the thing must be one way or the other. 
The relation of these two views of the nature of 
time to the philosophy of history, was illustrated 
at length by comparison of the theories of Dr. 
Bosanquet, M. Bergson, and Prof. Varisco. It 
was shown that for all these writers, history 
presents philosophy with problems which cannot 
simply be ignored, problems connected with such 
concepts as efficient and final cause, finite person- 
ality and value, and with questions as to the 
reality of time, the nature of real possibilities, the 
relation of mind and body, and the relation of 
mechanism and teleology. The contest is ulti- 
mately between spontaneity or individual activity, 
and the scientific concept of inert matter as a 
constant quantity. We cannot decide the ulti- 
mate essence of value without deciding the signi- 
ficance we are to give to feeling. The distinction of 
selves is not overcome, even in our highest 
emotional experience, although that may give 
rise to osmotic processes among selves, and it is 
doubtful if even the most rapt mystic would be 
satisfied, if the value he realizes in his love of God 
were preserved as another’s, and not as his 
experience. In history we lay our count with 
nothing short of the whole world, and this world 
has produced those highest emotional experiences 
which alone have rendered tolerable for us much 
else that it has produced. 

Without the existence of that great scale passing 
from simple human happiness to supreme exalta- 
tion of soul, should we ever have spoken of value as 
something actually existing in the world ? 

The President, in opening the discussion, said 
that he considered that much injustice had been 
done to the school of writers who follow Mr. 
Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet in representing their 
doctrine as one of the unreality of time. They 
did not declare that time is unreal, but that it is 
not ultimate in the sense that it contains reality ; 
reality contains it, it is one of the features con- 
tained in the absolute. He illustrated this in 
calling attention to the importance attributed by 
them to_ historical development, and more 
particularly, to the contention of Mr. Bosanquet, 
that real value resides in what is universal, and 
that there is no value in psychological states as 
such, but only in so far as they are mental states, 
cognizant of what is of universal significance. 
This view had been ,even more strikingly illus- 
trated recently in the works of the Indian mystic, 
Tagore. 

Dr. Wolf held: that the philosophical historian 
approached his problem in a more proper spirit 
when he tried to determine the kind of value his- 
tory has, rather than what he would like it to 
have. 

Mr. Mead said that if we take history in block, it 
is impossible to find meaning in it. If a philo- 
sopher is going to consider any scientific matter, he 
will surely have to dissociate fact from allegation 
and unproved theory. Looking at history in this 
way, we see it as a mixture of fact and unproved 
theory, and we can hardly imagine meaning to 
run through both. This is the distinction that 
modern historians are seeking to establish between 
Geschichte and Storicismus. 

Mr. Carr emphasized the tendency in each of the 
three philosophers discussed in the paper to 
insist on the impossibility of cutting universals, 
values, spiritual reality of every kind, free from 
their attachment to scientific reality. However 
important the value we give to conscious experi- 
ence, however vastly the spiritual overflows the 
material and temporal, it is in indissoluble rela- 
tion with it, and we can give no meaning to life 
or mind entirely detached from the materialism 
or mechanism of nature. Mr. Tudor Jones, Mr. 
Worsley, and Mr. Shelton also spoke, and Mr. 
Morrison replied. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK 


Mow. Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.—Presentation of the 
Koyal Gold M . 
— Geographica), 8.30.—‘Exploration in the unknown Brahma- 
putra . c. the North-Eastern Frontier of India, 
° ley. 


Capt. F. Ba’ 
Tues. Asiatic, 4. ; 
— Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 4.30 —'A Mid- 


Sixteenth-Century Panorama of Rome, by Anton Van Den 
Wyngaerde of Brussels, Mr. W. St. Ulair Baddeley. y 
British Academy, 9.-—‘“‘Hamiet and Orestes,’ a study in 
traditional types, Mr. Gilbert Murray. 

ical, 8.—1. ‘The Trilobite Fauna of the Abbey Shales 
near HartshilJ,’ Mr. V. C. Illing; 2. ‘Notes on the Trilobite 
Fauna of the Middle Cambrian of the 8t. Judwal's Pen 

insula (Carnarvonshire),’ Mr. T. O. Nicholas. 

Tuvns. Royal, 4.30.—‘ Note on Mr. Mallock’s Observations on Inter- 
mittent Vision,’ Prof. S P. Thompson; ‘The Variation of 
Electrical Potential across a Semipermeable Membrane, 

.F.@. nan and Mr. G. M. Green; ‘On the Potential 
of Ellipsoidal Bodies and the Figures of Equilibrium of 
Rotating Liquid Masses,’ J. H. Jeans; ‘The Twenty-seven- 
Day Period in Magnetic Phenomena,’ Dr ©. Chree; and 
other Papers 
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FINE ARTS 
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Cartoons. By Will Dyson. 
Herald ’ Office, 7d. net.) 


(‘ Daily 


Mr. Dyson has the advantage over most 
other English cartoonists of being able 
to say what he means without mincing 
matters, and his public rather like him 
the better for it. Sincerity breeds a more 
vigorous draughtsmanship than results 
from the decorous academic exercises 
which in most papers enliven politics, 
but at the same time make of them an 
unreal game. With Mr. Dyson we feel 
that he has a belief in the paramount 
importance of the great conflict between 
capital and labour, which is almost always 
his subject. We do not quarrel with him 
for depicting it in somewhat melodramatic 
fashion, or for casting his workman always 
as the patient hero; the capitalist as an 
odious monster, branded with the name 
of “Fat.” Broad effects are, perhaps, 
necessary to convey general truths, and 
the virtues of some employers may well 
appear irrelevant detail to the critic of a 
system. Yet in the desire to get a hideous 
figure to stand for a hideous thing there 
is danger that the cartoonist may mislead 
the workman as to who is the prime mover 
among his enemies. Doubtless there is 
a class of wealthy people addicted to gross 
physical indulgence. Perhaps a more real 
prompter to that competition in elaborate 
living which rests on sweated labour is of 
another character—and sex. One of Mr. 
Dyson’s most effective tricks for demand- 
ing sympathy is to show us the sweated 
woman; but to be just he should have 
given as much prominence to woman 
as a sweater also. Smart, attractive, 
multiple in her needs, she must be 
shown as she is for the working classes 
to decide whether she is worth her cost 
or no. 

It would surely mean no great lapse 
from partisanship to admit that the toiler 
bleeds not that certain people should over- 
eat themselves, but that in every class 
of society there should be maintained a 
perpetual pretence of being wealthier than 
one’sneighbours. Vulgar display is a more 
realenemy than sensual indulgence. This 
shallow peacock variety may be more 
difficult to personify, but in the interests 
of truth it is always worth the effort. 

Mr. Dyson’s satire could hardly, how- 
ever, be thus redirected without a certain 
purging of his art. His drawing at 
present has too much swagger and osten- 
tation of cleverness to make it a fit vehicle 
for flagellating the vice of vulgar display. 
As a matter of fact his nouveau riche, 
both as to type and accessories, is drawn 
with more knowledge than his rather con- 
ventional workpeople. We would point out 
however that the Fra Angelico Madonna 
(which hangs over the arm-chair where 
“Fat” reclines and uses the patent 
“blood transmitter ’’ at the expense of 
the little seamstress) is wrongly framed. 
Even if we suppose, as is probable, that it 





is a sham Fra Angelico, the dealer would 
have presented it in a more plausible 
setting. Its presence there testifies to the 
artist’s conviction that the rich man’s 
interest in Art is humbug, rather than 
implies any admission that culture as well 
as ‘Fat’ comes from the sweated 
workers. 

Throughout these spirited cartoons, in 
fact, suggest that the “ mammon” 
attacked is something of a stuffed dummy, 
put up to take blows which should be 
shared by others. 








ALLIED ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION. AT 
HOLLAND PARK HALL. 


In their seventh exhibition the English 
‘** Independents”? look like rounding a 
difficult corner and emerging as a society 
with a function recognizable by the general 
public. Holland Park Hall in June is a 
much more feasible proposition than the 
Albert Hall in July; the number of works 
is now no greater than at the Academy, and 
the conditions of light and atmosphere 
under which they are seen are more tolerable. 
Let it be once established that the few who 
are interested in the work of artists, regard- 
less of their reputations, are in the habit of 
visiting the Allied Artists’ show, and the 
congestion of aspirants desiring to exhibit 
at Burlington House will cease. 

At Holland Park Hall any temptation 
to defer to existing prejudices for the 
sake of gaining admission is removed. 
An object-lesson in the advantages of this 
liberty is furnished by the three paintings, 
which we do not offer as works of genius, 
exhibited by Mr. Fred Hebner (419-21). 
The two smaller pictures represent complete 
innocence restrained by a vague sense of 
what is customary; they might have been 
sent to the Academy, and even conceivably 
hung. They are entirely dull. The ‘arger, 
Marsden Rock on the Durham Coast (419), 
on the other hand, shows an equal inno- 
cence quite unrestrained by any pre- 
occupation of what is suitable for an exhibi- 
tion. The elaborate sky is silly, but the sea 
and sands, for all the ignorance they display, 
are rendered with considerable imaginative 
power. It is hardly conceivable, however, 
that such a work could even have been sent 
to an exhibition the pictures in which had 
to pass a jury. ‘ 

More self-conscious, we fancy, is the 
simplicity of Mr. Geoffrey Alfree’s Im- 
pregnability (773), which in its obvious way, 
by the kind of sensationalism which might 
appeal to a child, is the most striking design 
in the show. The device of stressing the 
movement of the leaping stag by the strong 
diagonal movement of the clouds may be 
called cheap, but never did a creature 
bound to safety with such inspiriting vigour. 
The thing is irresistible, and the most jaded 
eye kindles at the sight of it, accepting the 
infantile treatment of the huntsmen in 
gilded outline of indifferent draughtsman- 
ship as part of the game, and, indeed, serving 
its function somehow not ill. In painting 
of such lively and spontaneous invention 
art retains some of the elements of “ a lark,”’ 
as if done by a brilliantly gifted schoolboy, 
and so rare a feature in modern painting 
deserves generous appreciation. With Mr. 
Hammond Smith’s Transition (520) we are 
again reminded of a schoolboy—a schoolboy 
with more traces of schooling than are 
discernible in Mr. Alfree, but of a preter- 
natural solemnity which yet does not by any 





means preclude the suspicion of a tongue 
in the cheek. In this queer composition of 
figures clearly and decisively drawn the 
artist tries to take the measure of his public 
rather than gives us his own. In his 
Decorative Landscape (522), with its cleverly 
characterized figures of studied unsuitability, 
he is again only showing us something to see 
how we take it, and keeping his real self 
reserved and apart. His Looe Pool (521) is 
more like what other people might do, but 
also, we think, more like what it is natural 
for him to do if he had no sophisticated 
public to consider. Influenced, like Mr. 
Hammond Smith, by her environment, but 
inclined to take its prevailing standards 
much more seriously, Miss Nina Hamnett, 
in her Figure Composition (592), shows some 
talent for literal painting, and an extreme 
unwillingness to exercise it without @ 
laborious and, to our mind, pointless dis- 
tortion. When departure from the normal 
becomes obligatory, it is a tyranny just as 
deadening as was the old demand for photo- 
graphic exactness. 

Still, regarding the exhibition as an occa- 
sion for the discovery of talents which have 
hardly revealed themselves elsewhere, we 
must recognize that there has come into 
existence a whole school of art students 
—pupils, for the most part, either of Mr. 
Sickert at Rowlandson House or of the late 
Spencer Gore and Mr. Harold Gilman at 
Westminster —who constitute the largest 
body of definitely capable students in London 
at the present day. They have, as a rule, 
been taught to see colour—though hardly to 
design in it. Every generation has some 
such line of specialized effort, and the one now 
under consideration, while at present it is 
rather narrow, is undoubtedly attractive. 
Whether in each individual case the small, 
but undoubted measure of performance also. 
indicates promise it is too soon to say. 
What is a sound basis for one talent to form 
upon is cramping to another. We register 
a host of more or less creditable pupils, 
among whose work we specially noticed the 
nude studies of Miss Violet Smith (306) and 
Miss V. M. Powell (418); the Westminster 
Tower and the Window (398) of Miss Ellen 
Nicholson; Home Industry (94) by Mr. E. 
Fiennes-Clinton ; The Interior (662) by Mrs. 
R. Peto; and The Striped Blouse (95) by Miss. 
Adeline Carrington. Miss Godwin (121-3) 
is a rather more strident painter in the sa;ne 
vein. Mr. Potter (726-8), Mr. Ogilvie (240-42), 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan (388), and Miss Dorothy 
Willis (portrait, 810) are more intimate, Miss 
Trevelyan’s delicate talent disengaging itself 
somewhat from the others as having a more 
distinctively nineteenth-century flavour, a 
use of paint less sure, but aiming at greater 
subtlety than the others. Miss Gosse has 
previously shown painting of the school 
we are now dealing with, but we have 
always felt that as a painter she had tumbled 
into the wrong set. The paintings she 
shows here (331-3) tend to less elaborate 
colour analysis than sometimes, and are to 
that extent better, but still not comparable 
with the two delightful drawings of still life 
(1259 and 1260), in which she displays an 
astonishing and delicate virtuosity. A graver 
and more severely economic use of colour 
seems to be the natural one for her tem- 
perament. 

The presence of these and many other 
similar pictures testifies*to the extent of the 
influence of the realistic wing of the “‘ Camden 
Town Group,” the original members of which. 
fare most of them represented. Three works 
by the late Spencer Gore (A, B, and C, hung 
on a special screen) remind us by their 
blend of literal truthfulness and imaginative 
sympathy of the services rendered to the 
Society by the man who painted them. 
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His temperament, at once homely and adven- 
turous, made him theinspiration of the band 
of artists who founded this show, the princi- 
pal experiment in artistic politics of recent 
years. Of the other members of this group, 
Mr. Charles Ginner makes the most notable 
advance in his Clerkenwell (83) a charming 
scheme of mild colour, surprising for those 
who remember his work of half-a-dozen years 
back. The technique is restrained and 
dignified, the vision somewhat recalling 
Canaletto. Mr. Malcolm Drummond has a 
portrait (135), while Messrs. Pissarro (33-5) 
and Gilman (107-9) show work which is 
adequate, but reveals them in no new light. 


The Cubist and Futurist Group have not 
brought with them a train of camp followers 
as have the Realists. Mr. Nevinson, whose 
work most closely resembles that of the 
Italian painters who originally claimed 
th, title of Futurist, has a large canvas: 
Syncopation (64), which is blatant, but cap- 
able; and, after all, when we call it blatant, 
we probably imply qualities which its author 
would regard as virtues. We confess to 
preferring Mr. Ernest Wadsworth’s con- 
tributions, the smaller one in particular 
on account of its greater refin ment of colour. 
Mr. Nevinson jostles us with miscellaneous 
appeals to the eye, so studiously unassorted 
in kind as to be as disturbing as possible. 
He evidently does it on purpose, and its 
effect is certainly like that of modern city life 
in making continuous thought difficult. Mr. 
Wadsworth is not i: this sense so com- 
pletely Futurist. His Caprice (114) has 
order and clarity. He takes certain strong 
contrasts of form (we are quite unable to 
say why he chooses the forms he does rather 
than others), and proceeds, by breaking them 
up and quartering them one against the 
other, to diminish the force of his main 
contrasts, while, pari passu, he intensifies the 
accompanying contrasts of colour, and so 
2ves a vaguely symbolical sense of com- 
pensation, as when two opposing forces 
reutralize one another and heat is generated 
Ly the impact. Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
~—The Night Attack (1547)—shows less beauty 
of colour than Mr. Wadsworth, but an even 
more delicate sense of proportion as he 
works out in detail the meeting of the various 
episodes in his elaborate design with due 
regard to the claims of each. It may even 
b> that the title is not on this occasion 
purely obscurantist, but is an indication 
of the rigid Kriegspiel in which con- 
flicting demands are not compromised 
“*& Daimab!e,”’ but firmly maintained, till 
@ just result is reached. It is as satisfying 
certain inborn tastes for such abstract 
Justice that these pictures give pleasure to 
minds of a certain type. Even Mr. Nevin- 
son’s hymn to the modern spirit appeals 
to us as sympathetic in comparison with 
Mr. Phelan Gibb’s Picture (115), which can 
only be likened to the aimless pieces of 
translucent enamel (like jam tarts) which 
a few years back used to be made by would- 
ibe artistic ladies of utterly untrained mind. 
After all, Mr. Nevinson remains masculine, 
comparing, indeed, favourably in this re- 
spect with many of his Latin forerunners. 
His picture expresses very well the popular 
conception of what an attack by militant 
Suffragists looks like. 


To continue our review of the more 
modern spirits in Painting, Mr. Karl Hage- 
dorn (314-16) uses the Post-Impressionists’ 
<lear open colour for purposes akin to that 
of the wall-paper designer. We lament our 
failure to see anything of importance in 
the contributions of Herr Kandinsky. The 
smallest alone (No. 1560) shows, in a dis- 
integrated form, some evidence of past 
accomplishment. 





Foreign contributions of a less recent 
couche are the figure pictures, somewhat in 
the manner of Aman-Jean (614-15), of 
M. Le Serrec de Kervily, pleasing in a slightly 
sickly artificial way; the Menzel-like Cor- 
ridor in the Uffizi (651), by Herr Ismael 
Gentz. From Holland comes Miss Murchison 
with her solid studies of heads (642—3)— 
descended surely from Garrido—an artist 
new to London, so far as we know, as are 
also Mr. F. Porter, The Blue Corner (558), and 
Mr. David Sassoon, whose Washing Clothes 
on the Seine (298), slight as it is, undeniably 
captures a mood of nature. 


Among other features of an exhibition 
richer in surprises than the older estab- 
lished shows, Mr. Cooper’s romantic landscape 
etching Sunshine (836), Mr. Walter Taylor’s 
decorative conception of Brighton Pier 
(1189), the oddly methodical sufficiency of 
Mr. Chisholm’s almost colourless rendering 
of sunlight (1177 and 1178), and the eye for 
a striking landscape subject shown by Mr. 
Allinson in Snow (586), deserve special 
mention. Among the sculpture M. Zadkin’s 
Holy Family (1352) is the most expressive 
work along with two portrait heads (1363 
and 1365), which are the best items in the 
very unequal exhibits of Madame M. 
Steinthal. The fitting up of Mr. Roger 
Fry’s Omega Lounge is something of a dis- 
appointment. The colour is sickly, com- 
pared with the ringing force of certain 
curtains showing at Whitechapel, but there 
is a useful black-and-white floor-cloth which 
should be in considerable demand. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


WE have preferred to notice the London 
Salon at some length, rather than labour in 
detail through a show like that of the Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters, the dullness of 
which is only in part accounted for by the 
fact that most of its more prominent mem- 
bers also belong to one or more of the other 
duplicate societies of portrait painters at 
present in existence in London. This one 
seems to us the least satisfactory of them. 
The one outstanding feature of the show is 
Mr. Orpen’s Miss Muriel Wilson (41), which 
looks like an exceedingly popular portrait, 
yet, on the whole, owes its attraction to such 
legitimate means as careful design, brilliant 
pitch, and an even standard of finish. In 
its present surroundings it looks eminently 
workmanlike. 


At the Goupil Gallery, the paintings illus- 
trating Indian life by 8S. Fyzee-Rahamin 
show some trace of native tradition, but a 
large tincture of European influence which 
leads to vague compromise. In the exhibi- 
tion of bronzes adjoining this show, the 
equestrian groups and portraits by Mr. 
Herbert Hazeltine are carefully and honestly 
done, with some knowledge of horses. 


M. E. O. de Rosales with his statuettes 
of dancers and kindred themes handles 
subject-matter rather more malleable, to 
which we are accustomed to apply rather 
more severe standards. He maintains a high 
superficial finish in his bronze, which is so 
far good ;_ but his figures are modelled with 
less feeling for structure than the similar 
ones recently shown in these galleries by 
Renée Vranyczany. 

At the Leicester Galleries the black-and- 
white artist, ‘‘ Alastair,’ shows a further 
selection of his technically accomplished, but 
intellectually rather idle imitations of 
Beardsley. They are best when, as in Apis 
(8), the embroidery is kept within bounds, 
and a reasonable mass of flat colour is main- 
tained. 





AMERICAN PAINTING AT SHEPHERD'S 
BUSH. 

THE British portion of the Fine Art 
Section at the ‘“ White City,” while rather 
better hung than the exhibition at Burling- 
ton House, resembles it too closely to call 
for reconsideration of familiar features. A 
small element of retrospective work, in- 
cluding Millais’s Sir Jsumbras, a_ large 
single figure study by Albert Moore, and 
landscapes by Buxton Knight, Cecil Law- 
son, and William Stott of Oldham slightly 
raises the standard of the show, but hardly 
affects its character. 


The American section will arouse greater 
curiosity because it seems inevitable that 
a country which is wealthy and so—com- 
paratively—lavish in patronage, should 
sooner or later produce an art of some 
importance. This expectation may, how- 
ever, prove illusory, for there has often been 
patronage without art, though we are ready 
to admit there can hardly be art without 
patronage. Apparent exceptions to this 
latter rule will prove on examination to be 
merely instances in which one person doubled 
the parts of artist and patron, spending his 
own money on his own work. This being 
the case, it is to the public interest that talent 
and patronage should be evenly distributed. 
In England we believe that without being 
in the least redundant the former exists 
somewhat in excess of the latter. The 
present exhibition might drop us a hint as to 
whether in America patronage is so far in 
excess of talent as to justify a wholesale 
emigration of British painters. 


If we were to limit ourselves to com- 
parison between the American and the 
British works showing at Shepherd’s Bush, 
there can be little doubt that, while the 
English collection is more various in cha- 
racter, the American pictures have, on the 
whole, more freshness and _ painter-like 
quality. It will be a surprise to most to 
find certain familiar names in this section 
rather than our own. Mr. Epstein, Mr. 
Muhrman—even Mrs. Sargant Florence are, 
it appears, Americans—and, unkindest cut 
of all, Mr. Mark Fisher, most typical of 
English painters even to his faults, belongs 
to them by the letter of th> law, though 
no one with any sense of national character 
could press the claim for a moment. These 
artists hold their own among their com- 
patriots at least as well as we are accus- 
tomed to fini them doing at the New English, 
the International or the London Group shows 
(Mrs. Sargant Flore ce, in particular, has 
never been displayed to such advantage 
as here with her Cartoons for a Fresco, 476). 
Edwin Abbey’s well-known Duke of Gloucester 
and the Lady Anne (354), Mr. Sargent’s 
group of water-colours of the familiar type 
(450-61) will pay, on longer acquaintance, 
the penalty for too obvious smartness 
imposed on them in the first instance by 
severe judges. Messrs. J. W. Alexander, 
William Chase, and Alexander Harrison are 
less constant visitors than these, but by no 
means unknown to London exhibitions. 
The first is represented by a man’s por- 
trait (180), in which the character-drawing 
not being allied to any massive pictorial 
structure looks like photography of a 
rather more linear kind, and by a lady’s 
portrait (155), which has pictorial structure 
only of the rather shallow sort, which hardly 
approaches character delineation. Mr. Chase 
is represented principally by two still life 
studies (135 and 205) cleverly painted, but 
somewhat formless, and over soft in blending 
of tone with tone. We might set against 
them without fear for our national prestige 
the work, say, of Messrs. George Lambert 
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and Nicholson respectively, while Mr. Harri- 
son’s Setting Sun might be fairly paralleled 
by some similar work by Mr. Moffat Lindner. 

Among such of the exhibitors as are 
virtually unknown in England, we find 
quite a number of clear, brilliantly coloured 
landscapes of genuine charm, but rather 
shallow content, which might be ranked 
with the work of one of the less well known, 
but tolerably capable members of the 
Camden Town group—Mr. Ratcliffe. Among 
these are the Laurel (118) of Mr. E. F. Rook 
and The Garden by the River (120), by Mr. 
E. W. Redfield, the One O’Clock (127) of Mr. 
Robert Spencer, and the June Morning (154), 
by Mr. L..Ochtman. Mr. Childe Hassam’s 
well-known impressions from nature (184-6 
and 188) do not greatly differ from these in 
quality, though they show a greater variety of 
subject-matter. Mr. Metcalf (116) is a 
little more naive; Mr. W. Garber shows a 
more definitely poetic sense, more power of 
decoration, even a slightly more sustained 
creative power in May Day (160), which is 
the best work of its kind in the show. We 
should have to imagine the late Spencer 
Gore with a touch of Mr. Tonks’s Pre- 
Raphaelite daintiness of detail to find 
an English parallel. A similar combination 
of qualities with different subject-matter, 
though with less seriousness than we find 
in either of the English artists whose names 
we have evoked occurs in the works of Mr. 
Frieseke, of which In the Boudoir (273) is 
the best. Indeed, the only exhibitor for 
whom we might find a difficulty in fitting a 
worthy partner in such a rough-and-ready 
international tourney is Mr. W. T. Dannat. 
His still life (216) and Portrait of the Marquis 
de la Vega (217) show a painting of powerful 
fibre full of character. It is of the very 
best nineteenth-century tradition. His other 
two exhibits suggest a possible descent from 
Ribot ; they are powerful, yet a little cheap. 
If they were all, we might pair him off with 
Mr. Peploe. 

Thus we might continue, and indeed, 
when we think of the combined resources 
of the New English, the International, and 
the London Group we have no difficulty in 
forming an ideal exhibition representing 
modern English painting which would be 
superior to this which comes to us from 
America. 

When we look at the present British show 
at Shepherd’s Bush, however, which is quite 
as good as we can usually get for such 
official occasions, we realize the executive 
difficulty of making such a collection. Only 
one who knows artistic America thoroughly 
could say how much of the more vital and 
less official painting failed to find a place 
in the show and, after all, our neglected 
geniuses will be wise to assure themselves 
on this point before booking their passage 
across the Atlantic. 








THE ROMAN CHARITY. 


CaN any of your readers well informed 
on art matters say what has become of a 
once famous painting by Tintoretto ? It is 
mentioned in the old catalogues of pictures 
at Windsor Castle; but, so far as I can 
ascertain, is not there now. It was entitled 
‘The Roman Charity,’ and represented a 
woman giving suck to an old man. It is, 
I believe, a rather important specimen of 
the art of the great Venetian painter, and I 
feel certain that other readers of The Athe- 
neum, ingerested in art, besides myself, 
would be glad to know more about its 
history and present whereabouts. 

It is, moreover, always interesting to 
know what has become of art treasures that 
once formed part of our chief collections, 
and to know whether they are permanently 





lost to us or can still be seen in England or 
elsewhere. 

I will myself take any opportunity that 
may offer of acquiring further information 
if I can do so, and will write again if I get 
a clue before any other correspondent deals 
with the subject, or I may be able, later, 
to supplement any information you may be 
able to publish. EpWARD GUTHRIE. 








DR. BARCLAY HEAD. 


Barcitay Heap was one of the rare and 
happy men who seem to have been born to 
do a particular piece of work in the world, 
and to do it admirably. Most people will 
think of ancient numismatics as a small field 
of specialist study, almost as a refuge of 
dilettantism. They will admire the exquisite 
productions of the mint of Cyzicus or 
Syracuse, and pass them by. But Head saw 
that coins are serious historical monuments, 
that they contain in a nutshell the whole 
history of the cities which issued them, and 
that by an intensive and comparative study 
of them ancient history can be made real 
and living. 

He entered the Department of Coins in 
the British Museum in 1864, and about 
1870 was set by the Keeper of Coins, R. 8. 
Poole, to work on the newly planned Cata- 
logue of Greek Coins, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1873 and the twenty- 
seventh in 1914. Every scientific specialist 
knows that compiling catalogues is the best 
of all training. The work of cataloguing 
thoroughly suited Head. He had unlimited 
patience, an excellent talent for comparison, 
a sense of style in art, and a great love 
of historic research. The preliminary work 
in preparing the Catalogue of the Coins 
of Sicily gave him his opportunity. The 
beauty of Sicilian coins, and their value to 
Greek mythology, had long been recognized ; 
but no one had yet worked out their value 
as historic documents on the political and 
commercial history of the island. Brandis 
and Mommsen had seen the lacuna, but 
their pupils had as yet done little to fill it. 

Head’s paper on the Coinage of Syracuse, 

published in 1874, was but 80 pages long, 
but it revealed a true historic method applied 
for the first time to the whole of the coinage 
of an ancient city. Its value was imme- 
diately recognized abroad: the French 
Academy crowned it, and the University of 
Heidelberg bestowed a Doctorate on the 
writer. From this time Head’s task lay 
clear before him: to treat other series of 
Greek coins by the same method which had 
been successful in the case of Syracuse, and 
so by degrees to make numismatics not a 
morass, but a cultivated field with paths in 
all directions. Hence came the great ‘ His- 
toria Numorum’ published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1887, of which a new 
edition came out in 1911. It has enjoyed 
the honour of being translated into modern 
jreek, and has become an invaluable book 
of reference to all who have worked upon 
Greek history. English historical writers 
generally find much of their material in 
German books; but in the matter of 
numismatics Head turned the tables. He 
won the rare distinction of being a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Academies both of 
France and Prussia. A Doctorate at Oxford 
came appropriately, though somewhat late. 

What kind of reputation he had acquired 
throughout Europe was best shown when 
he retired from the British Museum. A 
volume of numismatic papers then pub- 
lished in his honour contained contributions 
from almost all the authorities on ancient 
numismatics. Of the thirty contributors, 
ten wrote in German, five in French, one in 
Italian, and one in Greek. It was an 





cecumenical offering, and the day on which 
Sir John Evans, in the name of the sub- 
scribers, presented the first copy of the 
book to him was a fitting consummation 
of his career. The volume was well en- 
titled ‘Corolla Numismatica.’ Barclay Head 
was Keeper of the Department of Coins and 
Medals from 1893 till 1906. He was also 
joint editor of The Numismatic Chronicle 
from 1869 to 1910. 

In England there is not much endowment 
of research ; but the British Museum serves, 
in fact, as a great institution for the purpose.. 
The Museum never fostered a better example 
of research than Head. In character he 
was the typical student of the sort at his 
best : sweet-tempered, of infinite patience,. 
perfectly free alike from self-assertion and 
from jealousy of his colleagues. He was 
always ready to retract on Monday a view 
published on Saturday, if good cause were 
shown. He always weighed in even balance 
his own published opinions and those of 
others ; yet his mind was so well poised and 
cautious that he seldom had to retract. 
More than a specialist he was not ; probably 
he never published a line on any subject but 
numismatics ; yet so blameless a career, and 
a success within its own limits so complete, 
can seldom have been exhibited in any 
country. 








SALES. 


SoME good prices were realized at Messrs.. 
Christie’s on Friday, the 12th inst. The following 
were the chief items :—Pictures: Alken,,. 
Coaching Scenes: Incidents on the Road (a set of 
four), 6091.; Fox-Hunting (a set of four), 4201. 
C. Cooper Henderson, The London and Louth 
Coach, and The London and Leeds Coach (a pair),. 
6301, Coaching Scenes (a pair), 357l.; The 
London and Leeds Coach, and The London and 
Dover Coach (a pair), 441l.; The London and 
Devonport Mail (a pair), 2831. 10s. ; The London 
and Hull Coach, and Through the Turnpike : 
Night (a pair), 273/.; The London and Devon- 
port Coach, and The London and Yeovil Coach 
(a pair), 420/.; The London and Louth Mail (a 
pair), 588l.; The London, Exeter, and Yeovil 
Coach, and The London and Hull Coach (a pair), 
567l., The London, Norwich, and _ Ipswich 
Coach, and The London and Louth Coach, 
passing the Return Mail: Night (a pair), 4201. 
J. F. Herring, Sen., Hunting Scenes (a pair), 5041. ; 
Portrait of John Mytton, mounted on a bay 
hunter, 2941. J. Pollard, The Peacock Inn, 3151. ; 
Going to Newmarket, 682/. 10s. ; The Goodwood 
Cup, 1833, and The Derby, 1833 (a pair), 5461. 
J. N. Sartorius, Hunting Scenes (a set of four) ; 
The Covert Side, Going into Covert, Full Cry, 
and The Death, 1,365/.; Huntsmen and Hounds 
Breaking Cover, 2201. 10s. D. Wolstenholme, 
Outside the Crown Inn, 231l.; Mr. Payne’s 
Foxhounds (a set of three): The Meet, Fulf 
Cry, and The Death, 2521. R. P. Bonington, 
Vue dans les Environs de Dieppe, 5041. H. 
Harpignies, Twilight, 7141. Ch. Jacque, La Bergére, 
1,312/. 10s.; L’Abreuvoir, a shepherd, in a blue 
blouse, bringing his flock down to drink, 840I. 
R. Cosway, Portrait of Maria Cosway, in white: 
muslin dress, with pale blue sash, 7351. P. Nasmyth, 
A Rough Road, two peasants conversing on a 
road to the right; a pool in the foreground ; 
sandhill beyond, 231l.; A Roal by a Stream, 
with a watermill among trees, 336/. Peter 
Graham, The Sea-Bird’s Resting-Place, 3881. 10s. 
Th. Rousseau, Springtime, a stream running 
through a flat pasture, with a peasant-woman 
and some cattle near a rustic bridge in the fore- 
ground; farm buildings in the distance, 5251. 
J. B.C. Corot, L’Ouragan, a landscape, with a 
clump of tall trees on the left ; a peasant in red 
coat on the right; buildings in the middle 
distance; stormy sunset, 8401. N. Diaz, Le 
Rageur, 2941. W. Maris, In the Pasture, a black 
and white cow, standing in a pasture, near some 
reeds, 2521. A. Mauve, Tending Cattle, a peasant- 
woman, in grey blouse, striped skirt and blue 
apron, leading two cows across the dunes, 3991. 
Drawing: H. G. FE. Degas, A Ballet Girl, 3571. 
The total of the sale exceeded 24,0001. 

On Tuesday, the 16th inst., at a sale of engrav- 
ings by the same firm The Countess of Harrington, 
after Sir J. Reynolds, by V. Green (first state), 
fetched 252/.; and The Months, after W. Hamilton, 
by Bartolozzi and Gardiner (February and May 
missing), printed in colours, 2621. 10s. 
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MUSIC 


—@— 
*LE COQ DOR.’ 


Sir JoserH BrecuamM has introduced 
during the past and the present season 
operas by the remarkable composers who 
were inspired by Glinka, the founder of the 
modern national school of Russia, and those 
interested in the period would certainly 
have liked to hear Glinka’s two operas, 
‘The Life for the Tsar’ and ‘ Russlan 
and Lindmilla,’ especially the latter, in 
which Stassof saw ‘* the mature expression 
of Glinka’s inspiration.” Again, the part 
played by Rimsky-Korsakoff in the new 
movement was very striking. He revised 
and re-scored works by Dargomijsky, 
Borodin, and Moussorgsky, but in addi- 
tion he himself composed no fewer than 
fifteen operas. Last year, and again re- 
cently, his first, ‘Ivan le Terrible,’ was 
given. This was produced in 1873; but 
we have only heard it as arranged in 1878, 
and remodelled in 1895. Last Monday 
evening his last work for the stage— 
written shortly before his death in 1908— 
was produced at Drury Lane. With all 
that he wrote in the interim we are unac- 
quainted. ‘Le Coq d’Or,’ though a clever 
and curious work, cannot represent his 
latest stage of development as regards 
opera. This is not said by way of com- 
plaint, but merely to show that what we 
have heard is not sufficient to enable us to 
follow what we may, perhaps, roughly call 
the rise and decline of the Nationalist 
School. For the moment we have only to 
feel grateful for what Sir Joseph Beecham 
has offered us. 

The libretto by V. Bielsky of ‘ Le Coq 
dOr’ is based on a poem by Pouschkin. 
The former in his Preface to the score notes 
that the poem, “its apparent simplicity 
notwithstanding, is impregnated with some 
peculiar mystery.” In the Prologue, indeed, 
the Astrologer says: ‘‘ The tale’s not 
true, but there ’s a hint in it.” There was 
undoubtedly some hidden meaning, else 
it would not have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the censor, who vetoed 
its performance at the Imperial Opera- 
House of Moscow. It was only produced, 
after Rimsky-Korsakoff’s death, at a 
private theatre in Moscow. There is 
plenty of “hidden meaning” in the 
poem of ‘ The Ring,’ but the work can be, 
and is, enjoyed without any thought of 
what is called its philosophy. In like 
manner ‘ Le Coq d’Or’ may be enjoyed, 
for the music is delightfully pleasant and 
simple, revealing here and there traces 
of the influence of Wagner and Strauss ; 
while the scoring shows the hand of a 
master of orchestration, especially in soft 
passages. The pictures on the stage in 
the details of costumes, groupings, and 
processions are wonderful. Dancing is 
a special feature. In Act II. the 
Queen of Shemakhan sings and dances 
to fascinate old King Dodon, and in this 
part Madame Tamar Karsavina displayed 
to the full her gifts for dancing. Cuts 








were made in the first, act, and perhaps 
even here, though not specially in the 
dancing, excisions would not be out 
of place. The performance was ex- 
cellent, but in a humorous and fantastic 
piece brevity is an advantage, and 
in other operas which have been given 
the frequency with which cuts have 
been made shows a tendency on the 
part of Russian composers to give too 
much. Had ‘ Boris Godounov’ been 
given in full, its length would have been 
inordinate. ‘Le Coq d’Or’ is styled an 
‘* opera-ballet.”” King Dodon, the Queen, 
and the Astrologer act in dumb show, 
the music assigned to them being sung by 
singers placed on either side of the stage. 
The effect is curious and not wholly satis- 
factory. Mlle. Dobrowolska sang the 
florid music of the Queen with wonderful 
facility, while the high tenor voice of M. 
Altchewsky exactly suited the Astrologer’s 
music. 

The whole performance was of the best, 
and M. Emile Cooper proved himself 
again a first-rate conductor. 








Musical Gossip. 


‘OTELLO’ was performed yesterday week 
at Covent Garden, when the able artists 
M. Franz and Signor Scotti impersonated 
Otello and Iago respectively. Desdemona 
was taken for the first time by Mlle. Claudia 
Muzio, and with very fair success. She 
seems to have natural gifts as an actress, 
and her style of singing is good, though her 
production of tone is as yet unequal ; time 
and further study will, however, strengthen 
and improve her voice. 


Two interesting revivals are promised : 
Mozart’s ‘ Figaro’ and ‘Don Juan,’ which 
still flourish. Of all the operas of the 
middle of the second half of the eighteenth 
century only these two and Gluck’s ‘ Orphée’ 
are, we believe, in the regular repertory of 
the principal opera-houses. A _ revival of 
Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele ’ is also promised, and 
the production of Zandonai’s ‘ Francesca da 
Rimini.’ 

M. PADEREWSKI was the pianist at the 
concert of the London Symphony Orchestra 
last Monday evening, and he stands quite 
apart in point of touch and _interpreta- 
tion. On the evening in question he gave a 
fine performance of his early Concerto in A 
(Op. 17). His rendering of the Romance was 
most delicate, while his delivery of the final 
movement was strong and brilliant. The 
programme included Mozart’s Symphony 
im G minor and Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘ Enigma ’ 
Variations, of which the orchestra under 
Herr Nikisch gave a specially finished and 
sympathetic performance. 


M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN gave a 
recital at Queen’s Hall last Saturday after- 
noon. The eminent pianist’s growing habit 
of talking to the public and to himself, 
even while he is playing, does not im- 
prove the performance; there were, indeed, 
moments in which even the technique 
suffered. Fortunately, such lapses were few. 
M. Pachmann enjoys the proud position of 
being one of the most interesting interpreters 
of Chopin’s music, for his sympathetic touch 
and,as a rule, clear and commanding tech- 
nique enable him to give full attention to 
the spiritual side of the music. His pro- 





gramme was not entirely devoted to Chopin, 
but it is in this composer's works that he is 
at his best. 


M. GaBrRIeEL Faurs, the well-known 
French musician, in early days studied with 
M. Saint-Saéns. In 1870 he became Maitre- 
de-Chapelle of the Madeleine, and in the 
same year Professor of Composition at the 
Paris Conservatoire. As composer he has 
written a symphony and a piano quintet, 
but he is principally known by his many 
songs and pianoforte pieces. In 1905 he 
succeeded Théodore Dubois as Director of the 
Paris Conservatoire. Last Tuesday after- 
noon the first of three concerts constituting 
a Fauré-Lortat Festival took place at the 
f£olian Hall. M. Lortat, known here as 
an excellent pianist, has undertaken to play 
during this series the whole of M. Fauré’s 
compositions for the pianoforte. ‘The con- 
certed music and songs in the three pro- 
grammes are also from his pen: a scheme 
which scarcely seems wise either from a 
practical or an artistic point of view. 

His rendering on Tuesday of two Noc- 
turnes, an Impromptu, and other pieces shows 
that he is fully able to do justice to music 
which is both clever and refined. The 
programme included the Sonata in A, with 
Lady Speyer as violinist, and the composer 
himself at the piano; and with such 
interpreters success was a foregone con- 
clusion. M. Fauré also accompanied four 
Mélodies sung with earnestness by Miss 
Germaine Sanderson. M. Lortat’s  briet 
introductory lecture on the works to be 
given was much appreciated. 


M. Emit MiyNarski’s second orche:tral 
concert of Slavonic composers at Queen’s 
Hall last Wednesday evening was interesting. 
It opened with a symphony (‘ In Memoriam ’) 
by M. A. Wischnegradski, a native of St. 
Petersburg, born in 1867. In the selection of 
folk or folk-like themes his music resembles 
that of the composers whose works are being 
given at Drury Lane. He, however, respects 
—and, perhaps, too much—classical form ; 
the thematic material seems to require a 
freer treatment. Of the four movements, 
the plaintive ‘Elegy’ and the exciting 
Finale seem the best. If not a great work, 
it is a praiseworthy one. 

The other novelty was a Lithuanian 
Rhapsody in A minor, Op. 11, by M. Mieez- 
slaw Karlowicz, in which the thematic 
material, consisting of folk-songs, the orche- 
stral colouring, and striking contrasts are 


effective. But the first part, with its 
constant repetition of one short theme, 
seems too long. It is, however, a work 


which deserves a second hearing. 

Both these novelties were admirably per- 
formed under M. Mlynarski’s direction. 
M. Ernest Schelling, the distinguished 
pianist, played Rimsky-Korsakoff's Con- 
certo in c sharp minor. This work is 
entirely on Liszt lines, 7.e., has no break and 
offers one principal theme throughout. 
The pianoforte part is brilliant, and so were 
the orchestral accompaniments. 

In the coda there is a fierce struggle, as if 
for victory, between pianoforte and orchestra ; 
but it ends in a dead heat. The music, if 
showy, is never vulgar. 


Miss Fanny Davies, the well-known English 
pianist, gave her only recital last Wednesday 
afternoon. She first played three Preludes 
and Fugues from the ‘ Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier.’ They were carefully and correctly 
rendered, though, to our thinking, somewhat 
colily. Even in Beethoven’s Sonata in &, 
Op. 109, the pianist was not at her best. As 
a pupil and friend of Madame Schumann, 
she gave a poetical reading of Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Humoreske.’ On Miss Davies has 
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deseended the mantle of he: teacher, and 
Madame Schumann was certainly an inspired 
interpreter of her husband’s music. On the 
coccert programme was a story explaining 
one section of the ‘ Humoreske,’ told to her 
by Madame Schumann, and we have always 
thought that, if the programme of the whole 
work were known, its leng'h would be less 
felt. 

At the Queen’s Hall next Tuesday the 
Swedish National Choir, of 160 picked voices, 
is making its first appearanc? in London. 
Mr. G. Hultquist will conduct, and the 
soloists will be Mr. A. Wallgren (baritone) 
and Dr. 8. Hybbinette (tenor). 


At the Aolian Hall next Wednesday after- 
noon there will be a recital of song by Mr. 
Geoffrey Gwyther. The programme will be 
a repetition of that given on May 26th. Mr. 
Frederic Austin will accompany the songs, 
and Miss Myra Hess will play solos at the 
piano. 

THE programme of the next season at 
La Scala, Milan, will include two works by 
Mascagni: ‘ Faidadel Comune’ and ‘ L’Ado 
doletta.’ 

THERE will be high festival shortly at 
Geneva, which is about to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of its entry into the Swiss 
Confederation, of which it is the 22nd 
and last canton. A poem entitled ‘The 
June Festival, by MM. Baud-Bovy and 
Malsch, has been set to musie by M. Jaques- 
Daleroze. A special theatre, with a stage 
capable of holding 1,500 persohs, has been 
erected on one of the quays facing Mont 
Blane. 

THE festival performances this year at 
the historic theatre of Lauchstidt are now 
taking place (June 19th, 20th, and 21st) with 
Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo ed Euridice ’ according to the 
original manuscript used at the perform- 
ances at Vienna in 1762. When that opera 
was given at Paris twelve years la‘er, the 
part of Orfeo, as is well known, was trans- 
posed for Legros, and throughout the work 
other changes were made in the music. 


THe Orféo Catala is making its ap- 
pearance at the Albert Hall next Wed- 
nesday. The special aim of this choral 
society from Barcelona isto perform popular, 
also sacred music. Its conductor is Sefior 
Lluis Millet, by whom it was founded in 
1891. The number of members is at present 
four hundred. 

FrRAULEIN Marie Wreck, the sister of 
Clara Schumann, has received from the 
King of Saxony the title of ‘* Professor of 
Musiec.”” The honour comes a little late 
for one who has professed music for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. Mlle. Wieck 
is now 82 years old and, we regret to say, 
nearly blind. She made her début as a 
pianist as long ago as 1843. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Fun. Special Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Mox,—Sart. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mon.—Sar. Opera, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Moy. Max Pauer’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Gabriel Faure and Robert Lortat Festival, 3.15, Molian Hall. 
London Symphony Orchestra, 2, Queen's Hall. 
Spanish Concert ‘ Orfeo Catala’ Chorus, 8, Royal Albert Hall, 
Gwenhilda Birkett's Vello Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Carlton Brough’s Vocal Recital, 8 30, Molian Hall. 
Solomon's Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Grand Morning Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
Yvette Guilbert’s Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Iph W. Parker's Pianoforte Kecital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
Swedish National Choir, 5.45, Queen's Hall 
Winifred Hicks-Lyne and Grace Smith's Song and Pianoforte 
Recital, 8.15, Molian Hall. 
— Louis Van Hes's Song Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Wep. Pachmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Queen's Hall 
nish Concert ‘ Orfeo Catala” Chorus, 8, Royal Albert Hall. 
mil Mylnarskis Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Ida Drummond's Song Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
ae re in aid of the Lady Worker's Club, 3.15, 
ueen's Hall, 
— Ada Le Marchant and John Wilmot's Song and Pianoforte 
Recital, 9, Holian Hall. 
Italian Operatic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Yvette Guilbert's Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Wladimir Cernikoff's ( cert, 3.15, Molian Hall. 
Viola's Song Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Gasta Svejkovska’s Pianoforte Recital, 8 15, Holian Hall. 
Strauss Concert, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
Brabazon Lowther's Song Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
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DRAMA 
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THE ‘ ALCESTIS’ AT BRADFIELD. 


THE month of June in ‘The Earthly 
Paradise ’ introduces ‘ The Love of Alcestis,’ 
Morris’s brief version of the Greek story, and 
it was through a country in many ways 
resembling that he describes that bands of 
Lon“oners have been carried of late to see 
the ‘ Alcestis’ performed by the Bradfield 
boys. 

«The rustling boughs, the twitter of the birds ” 


were a more agreeable accompaniment to 
the play than the street noises which 
penetrate into London theatres. On Tuesday 
last at any rate the modera nuisance of 
the photographer did not intervene after 
the trumpet and Greek call to attention, 
and the whole performance went without 
a hitch. 

Great credit is due to the trainer of 
the boys. The elocution throughout was 
clear and easily audible. The evolutions of 
the Chorus, well led by P. H. Cox, were well 
designed and carried out; but, as a whole, 
they seemed to produce a less volume of 
sound than usual. As is well known, the 
play on examination proves to be much more 
subtle than the simple tale of a life for a life 
told by Morris, but the pathos was effectively 
emphasized by the funeral procession of 
Alcestis, which was certainly one of the 
most striking things we have seen at Brad- 
field of recent years. 

Alcestis (W. L. Mortimer) was gracious in 
appearance ; but hardly, we thought, pale 
enough, though a lady who in her sinking 
state is able to deliver an elaborate speech of 
forty-five lines must have had some con- 
siderable reserve of strength. Admetus 
(L. St. J. de Moubray), had an ungrateful 
part to play. He was admirably got up, and 
in an unequal performance better in dignity 
than in emotion. The serving-maid of 
H. H. W. Watling showed great promise, 
and we hope to see him again in a more 
extended part. The best acting was his, 
and that of E. B. Brooke who doubled the 
parts of Death and Pheres. Pheres, indeed, 
in his scolding dialogue with Admetus, 
supplied the most effective talk and 
action of the day. Death, too, was a 
quaint and sinister figure, like some infernal 
bird. 

F. J. Hollowell, in a real lion’s skin, filled 
out the part of Heracles well, and avoided 
the temptation of overdoing the bluff, comic 
relief. Is this stupid demigod a caricature 
of the Greek athlete ? If so, he provides 
food for thought on the part of those 
who regard our English schools mainly 
as nurseries of fine specialized animals, 
trained at an early age to achieve sporting 
** records.” 

Bradfield, with its liberal curriculum has, 
needless to say, no such ideas, and a pleasant 
feature of the performance was the music 
provided by boys, instead of the usual pro- 
fessionals from town, the lyres and flutes 
being from time to time supplemented by 
clear-voiced choristers in the neighbouring 
trees. The play was sufficient to show the 
vitality of the Greek drama, for it made an 
impression, even on Greekless readers. A 
whole drama thus given without cuts is 
much more satisfactory than the crowd of 
hackneyed extracts in various languages 
which forms the usual school entertainment. 











Dramatic Gossip. 


THE Ir'sh Players concluded last week’s 
performances with ‘Mixed Marriage,’ by 
St. John G. Irvine, the aim of which is 
to point out some of the serious results of 
religious bigotry, both individually and 
generally. The acting was excellent all 
through; Mr. Arthur Sinclair as John 
Rainey, who would rather see riot and blood- 
shed than be turned from his prejudices ; 
and Sara Allgood as Mrs. Rainey, possessed 
of more wisdom than her husband, deserve 
special praise. 

The play was preceded by Lady Gregory’s 
comedy, ‘The Workhouse Ward,’ in which 
the wordy warfare between the two garrulous 
old men was highly effective. Both plays 
have been noticed previously by us. 

‘THE COBBLER,’ a one-act play by Mr. 
A. Patrick Wilson, and ‘The Canavans,’ by 
Lady Gregory, were produced at the begin- 
ning of this week for the first time in 
London. 


The first of these two is of the slightest— 
a mere disquisition (and uninteresting at 
that) on the merits of education and the 
value of good-conduct prizes. The only 
particle of real amusemen is afforded by 
th» winner of the prize that has been the 
cause of the discussion: he comes in with 
torn clothes and a black eye, after trouncing 
a schoolfellow who had jeered at him for his 
** good conduct.”’ 

The acting was very fair so far as the 
players had any chance of showing their 
talents. The author himself played the 
part of the Cobbler, and Mr. Sydney Morgan 
did what he could with the part of a plough- 
man who conducts most o° the “ education 
conference.” Mr. (or Master ?) Felix Hughes 
was excellent as the schoolboy. 

‘The Canavans,’ which appears to dis- 
appoint most critics, is, after all, no more 
than a burlesque, a fantasy giving oppor- 
tunity for some amusing language and 
admirable acting on the part of Mr. Arthur 
Sinclair and Mr. Philip Guiry. The former 
is a miller of Elizabethan times, nominated 
as Mayor of Scartana. While he is debat- 
ing whether to accep: the post and turn 
‘““ Queen’s man,” or to keep faithful to the 
“wild men” of the district, his brother 
appears, a deserter from the Queen’s army. 
The capture of th> two as rebels by their 
own cousin (an officer at the Castle of 
Scartana), their imprisonment and escape, 
and the subsequent meeting of both brothers 
and their cousin under the miller’s own roof, 
provide ample amusement—how and _ in 
what form it would be unfair to relate 
in detail. We only remark that the 
chanting of an Elizabethan ‘ Sonnet” to 
the tune of the British Grenadiers is a 
sample of the paradoxical character of the 
whole piece. 

All the performers were good, though for 
once Mr. Sydney Morgan seemed to let 
himself be overcome by the majesty of his 
soldier-like moustachios and the necessity 
o! assuming a courtly accent. 

‘The Rising of the Moon’ was given as 
an extra to supplement an otherwise slight 
programme. 


As is the way with many writers of 
books and plays in this century of haste,. 
Mr. Thurston in ‘ Driven,’ produced at 
the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, last Wednes- 
day, has shirked the ultimate burdens of 
realism. He has chosen a life-like story,. 
acted by life-like people, but he admits. 
two notably unreal episodes of character. 
True, the play without these would have 
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ended abruptly, or else would have been 
produced to an indrdinate length. 

In treating what he calls somewhat 
artificially ‘“‘a man’s work, his car2er,” 
Mr. Thurston has taken a conventional point 
of view. The sacrifice to that work or 
career, however important (and in the 
present case the importance hardly exists), 
of the remaining happiness of a woman 
whom the doctors have doomed to death 
with n two years is the dubious point. 

Mr. Thurston is “‘ found out” and ruth- 
lessly condemned in the very acting of his 
play. Admirable for the most part, Mr. 
Aubrey Smith and Mr. Owen Nares hesitated, 
temporized by exaggeration, when they 
found themselves confronted with un- 
realities. 

Alexandra Carlisle, as the young wife 
condemned, resolute to enjoy what is 
left to her, neglected by her husband, then 
casting off her would-be lover, regaining at 
the last her lease of life and her husband, 
realizes to the full the admirable part allotted 
to her, sparing us no fragment of the inten- 
sity, yet never over-emphasizing it. Her 
acting throughout the final scene was a real 
triumph. 

To sum up, Mr. Thurston may have 
made a play occasionally ‘ theatrical,” but 
it is never “ stagey.’’ It is intense, with 
searcely a shade of relief from the tension. 
One touch is cleverly introduced at the 
very end, and both actors and audience 
responded to it at once. But “ high pres- 
sure’ was prevalent. 


Exuste Foarerty is to be congratulated 
on her production of the ‘ Electra’ of So- 
phocles in English at the Scala Theatre 
on Tuesday, June 16th. The performance 
was organized by the East Putney High 
School in aid of the Building Fund of the 
Girls’ Public Day School Trust. The group- 
ing of the chorus was excellent, and the 
arrangement of the stage, with steps leading 
to the palace gates, wa; effective in giving 


dignity to the chief actors. The heaviest 
burden ell on Aileen Wyse, who as 
Electra played with som passion and 


admirable restraint. Her voice was musical, 
but occasionally overpowered by the orche- 
stra. Mr. Phillip Merivale looked a fine 
figure as Orestes, and Mary Ross-Shore 
entered with spirit into the character of 
Clytemnestra. There was a small chorus of 
graceful maidens, who gave a pleasing render- 
ing of Mr. Granville Bantock’s music. 


Tue triple programme provided by the 
Play Actors at the Court Theatre last 
Monday was an excellent finish to their 
present season. Mr. Noel Carter's fantasy, 
‘ Hilarion,’ may be said to touch upon the 
»sychology of laughter. An imbecile, though 
by no means witless, tramp surprises a couple 
in illicit love-making. Apparently he has 
but one emotional outlet—laughter; but the 
tears in it due to conventional inanity are 
so suggestive that the lady dismisses her 
lover with that sort of laugh which is 
nearest akin to a sob. 

Amy Ravencroft managed the composite 
effect well, and Mr. H. K. Ayliff was the 
making of a name-part which could easily 
have been marred. 


LigeutT. Howme’s comedy, ‘High Tea,’ 
sent us away from the theatre in an alto- 
gether merry mood—a merriment, albeit, 
so sound and wholesome as to be a natural, 
and therefore useful, contrast to the intense 
-s-riousness underlying Mr. Harold Chapin’s 
‘Every Man for his Own.’ With many a 
subtly deft touch the author of this last 
play reveals the hopeless condition of the 
workers under a system in which competi- 
tion, far from urging them to better work, 





sets them unconsciously at each others’ 
throats while the capitalist increases his pile. 

The play was worthy of the acting. The 
author at very short notice ably took 
the part of the virile worker who, having 
had his eyes opened, is full of anger at 
the stupidity of his fellows. Blanch Stanley 
was inimitable as an extraordinarily shrewd 
workman’s wife with an underlying kindliness 
as beautiful as it was rugged. 

If we single out one more character for 
mention, we must add that the whole cast 
was excellent. Mr. Hugh Tabberer as an 
entirely well-meaning, wholly irresponsible 
father ought to get the lesson home to the 
workers—if they ever see the play. This is 
the sort of thing that should be put on by 
those responsible for the Peoples’ Theatre. 


‘THE FuRRINER,’ a play by Mr. 8. L. 
Bensusan in three acts, was produced on 
Wednesday last at the Barn Theatre, Easton 
Park, Essex. It is chiefly as a record of 
a vanish‘ng idiom that it is valuable ; for it 
makes no pretence to cumulative dramatic 
effect. But its five simple scenes, illustrating 
the rustic cackle of the bourg of Maychester, 
afford a pleasant three hours’ traffic. The 
plot, a rather frail entity, turns on the 
suspicious doings of “The Furriner,” an 
innocent and retiring stranger whom the 
villagers suspect of being concerned in a 
murder. Much pungent talk, racy of the 
soil, goes to the recounting of this mystery 
that is none, and the chief burden is borne 
by Father William, whose zeal as amateur 
detective inveigles the local constable into 
““making a case of it,” to that officer’s horrid 
discomfiture. 

The cast includes many rural types, well 
and faithfully studied. Ephraim, the carrier, 
who is also preacher of the Peculiar People, 


looks like a transcript from life. He makes 
good sport with his fervent anti-Popish 
bigotry, not untouched with Jesuitical 


casuistry, when he finds Scriptural precedent 
to justify Mrs. Silver, the charwoman, in 
attending the Ritualis‘ic rector’s tea-meeting 
as well as the ministrations of the Peculiar. 

The company of enthusiastic volunteers 
acted with a fervent appreciation of local 
foibles. The honours of the stage were with 
Father William, who was entirely natural and 
convincing. A pretty sub-plot, original in 
motive, but insufficiently elaborated, pre- 
sented the severance of two lovers, country 
lad and town lass, because the girl could not 
see the beauty of life in the open spaces, 
which the young man, a finer type of rustic, 
‘ov d with the passion of an inarticulate 
roet. On revisal—and the play will benefit 
by judicious pruning here and extensive 
there—Mr. Bensusan may turn this side of 
the interest to more advantage. 

Owi1nG to the pressure of work entailed 
by the production of two matinées of 
‘ Electra’ at the Scala Theatre, it has been 
found necessary to postpone the first per- 
formance of ‘La Dame Aux Camélias,’ until 
Monday. 








THe festival which will be given at His 
Majesty’s Theatre two years hence in 
celebration of the tercentenary of Shake- 
speare’s death, will consist mainly of a cycle 
of the chronicle plays, beginning with ‘ King 
John,’ and ending with ‘ King Henry VIII.’ 

It is hoped to make this tribute to Shake- 
speare’s memory world-wide, and to include 
Shakespearian actors from France, Germany, 
Italy, and America. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. —J. B. B.—L. R. F.—W. B.— 
G. Le G. N.—Received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to cone to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of 8. 


(For Index to Advertisers see p. 866.) 








BLACKWOODS' LIST 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CLEO- 
PATRA, QUEEN OF EGYPT. 


A Study in the Origin of the Roman Empire. By 
ARTHUR E. P. B. WEIGALL, Inspector-General of 
Antiquities, Government of Fg) pt, Author of ‘The Life 
and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,’ ‘The 
Treasury of Ancient Egypt,’ ‘Travels in the Upper 
Egyptian Deserts,’ &c. With Maps and Illustrations. 
168. net. 
“A fascinating and valuable book.”—Observer. 


STORIED WINDOWS. 


A Traveller's Introduction to the Study of Old Church 
Glass, from the Twelfth Century to the Renaissance, 
especially in France. By A. J. DE HAVILLAND 
BUSHNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 15s. net. 

““A very useful book.” —Times. 


THE IMAGE OF WAR. 


A Sporting Autobiography. By ‘“‘SNAFFLE,” Author 
of ‘The Roe Deer,’ &c. With Frontispiece in Colours 
and Cover Design by LUCY KEMP WELCH. 1és. net. 
“A volume on which praise can unhesitatingly be 
bestowed.”—Shooting Times. 
“His book is as fullas the greatest sportsman could 
wish.”— Observer. 
“A delightful volumne.”— Westminster Gazette. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 


By F. HARRIS DEANS, Author of ‘ Business Rivals.’ 
68. n 





“The book’s light humour is irresistible, and the story 
will be read with rare zest by any one who enjoys a laugh.” 


Scotsman. 
RECOLLECTIONS WITH 
REFLECTIONS. 


By Major-General Sir THOMAS FRASER, K.C.B. 
C.M.G. With Maps. 15s. net. 


THE ROYAL STEWARTS. 


By T. F. HENDERSON, Author of ‘A History of 
Scottish Vernacular Literature,’ and Joint-Editor with 
W. E. HENLEY of ‘The Centenary Burns.’ The 
volume will be illustrated with authentic and little- 
known portraits of kings and princes of the Stewart 
Dynasty. With Portraits. 16s. net. (Shortly. 


AESOP ON POLITICS. 


By IAN D. COLVIN (‘'I. C.” of the Morning Pot). 
2s. 6d. net. 

“Nothing but pure joy from cover to cover.” — Globe. 

** His political satire will long survive the political con- 
troversies which compelled its utterance, and the critics of 
the far future will be as much concerned with his manner 
as the historians will be with his matter.”—Morning Post. 

“ The book smiles throughout with a quiet and restrained 
hnmour that will quickly evoke hilarious sympathy in 
readers who can understand.”— Scotsman. 


NOVELS. 





NEW 6s. 
THE NEW ROAD. 


By NEIL MUNRO, Author of ‘Fancy Farm,’ ‘The 
Daft Days,’ &e. 

“With its masterly construction, its insight into charac- 
ter, its drama, its complete adequacy of style, ‘The New 
Road’ must take high rank in Scottish fiction.” 

Glasgow News. 

‘“*Mr. Munro bas written another fine story that any one 
can enjoy.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
By JOHN ROLAND. 


* An original and powerful story.”—Times. 
** An indisputable success.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A notable first novel.” —Truth. 


HEROINES AND OTHERS. 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of ‘Saints, Sinners, 
and the Usual People,’ ‘The Lady of the Canaries,’ &c. 
“The best short stories that are now being written.” 
“ A brilliant book.” —Shefield Telegraph. Observer. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW. 


By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of ‘The 
Alias,’ ‘Kapak,’ &c. 
“ A very striking and readable novel.” —Observer. 
** A sound story well told.” —Tumes. 
“*A high place may be claimed for Mr. Crawford among 
the best fiction writers of the day.”—Scotsman. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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ALSTON RIVERS’S 
LATEST NOVELS 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 








THE LILY 
AND THE ROSE 


By G. - VAURIARD, Author of ‘ Mated in 
Soul,’ 6s. The MORNING POST: “A 
book that thoroughly attracts us....we con- 
gratulate G. de Vauriard on a fresh, engaging, 
and often original piece of work.” The SCOTS. 
MAN: ‘There is a fine bold touch about ‘The 
Lily and the Rose’ which should commend it to 
any one.” 


A GARDEN 
OF THE GODS 


By EDITH M. KEATE. Just out. 6s. The 
PALL MALL GAZETTE: “It is a most en- 
tertaining and intriguing story.” The LIVER- 
POOL COURIER: ‘‘ We commend this book 
with something of the pleasure we have re- 
ceived in reading it.” The NOTTINGHAM 
GUARDIAN: “A lively and original tale.... 
a book which cannot fail to interest.” 


TWO’S COMPANY 


By DOROTHEA MACKELLAR and RUTH 
BEDFORD, Authors of ‘ The Little Blue Devil.’ 
Second Impression. 6s. The SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: ‘‘ Crowded with 
delicate touches of true insight... ..The book, in 
short, is nice and quiet, and as invaluable as 
the nice and quiet friends to whom it is 
one’s duty to recommend it.” EVERYMAN : 
“There is not a dull moment in the story, 
which we unhesitatingly commend to our 
readers.” 


MEGAN 
OF THE DARK ISLE 


J Mrs. J. O. a. Author of ‘The 
idler, &c. 68s. The TIMES: “A very 
stimulating book.” The DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
‘*A thoroughly sound and human piece of work 
.a novel to be recommended to every one.” 

SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS: “A novel 
of thrilling interest....Mrs. Arnold is a writer 
of power ; she has a good story to tell, and tells 
it well ..A strong tale, engrossing in interest, 
sure to be popular.” 


QUELLA 


By GEOFFREY NORTON FARMER. With 
picture wrapper in colour. 6s. A _ frankly 
sensational novel. The MORNING POST: 
“*A lively and ingenious ‘ shocker.’....A new 
story-teller who clearly has the root of the 
matter in him....We doubt if many readers 
— warmed to the story will be able to put it 
own.” 


THE REBELLION 
OF ESTHER 


By MARGARET LEGG F, Author of ‘ A Semi- 
Detached Marriage,’ &. 6s EVERYMAN: 
“A clever nove Margaret Legge has 
achieved a notable success. The story bears 
the hall-marks of genius... .We commend this 
volpme most sincerely to our readers.” 


LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., 
16, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 





GEORGE ALLEN <o,, BOOKS 


New Fiction. 6s. 





“A book that grips.”—LitERARY WORLD. 


Dr. Ivor’s Wife 


By MARY KERNAHAN 
(Mrs. Charles Harris) 


‘In the front rank of contemporary fiction.. 
The book is a triumph.” 
Sir W. Ropertson NICOLL. 
‘*The Author has given us another ‘ Rochester.’ 
No more need be said ; a book with a ‘ Rochester’ 
can never fail to please.” — Daily News and Leader. 


One Man’s Way 


By EVELYN DICKINSON 


“This is a good novel.”—New Witness. 

‘¢ Forrestier, his wife, his friends, even the 
passionate outsider, are all live human beings with 
faults and qualities.”—New Statesman. 


Leentas * — A Tale of Love and War 


By E. J. C. STEVENS 


** A story that is sure to fix the reader’s atten- 
tion to the last page...... The end of Herman 
Schultz, the German agent and spy in the pay of 
the Boers, is a fine piece of writing.”—Academy. 

‘Contains some powerful writing with good 
descriptive touches.”—New Witness. 


Burnt Offerings 


By ELIZABETH ST. MICHAEL 


Illustrated by P. H. FEARON (‘* Poy ”). 
[Just out. 


Autolycus in Arcady 
By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS 
Author of ‘ The Complete Idler,’ &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


** The gossip about books is very attractive, and 
the little odd sketches of quaint characters have 
a curious fascination.”—Sheffield Daily Teleyraph. 


Old French Romances 
Done into English by WILLIAM MORRIS 


With an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS. 
2s. 6d. net. 





Production ‘ AStudy in Economics 
By P. H. CASTBERG 
Popular Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘It is the result of much observation. Mr. 
Castberg is a bank manager in Christiania, and 
his talk upon mercantile lite is large ; a hundred 
economic questions are handled with force and 
—s — Yorkshire Post. 


Napoleon’ s Invasion of 


Russia 


By COLONEL R. G. BURTON. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 5s. nets 
‘This admirable study...... a masterly analysis 


of the various phases of the Moscow —— 
es 


(Special Campaign Series.) 





tests : : GEORGE ALLEN ‘ CO., Lrp. 








Holden & Hardingham’s 
H NEW BOOKS 


A feacinating Book to the Aatioe of ‘ Love Affairs of the 
Courts of Europe.’ 


By THORNTON HALL, F.S.A. 
With 16 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘** Romantic chapters about the titled dames of the past 
and their various escapades. from the unspeakable Castle- 
maine to the beautiful Hamilton.”—Pa/l Mali Gazette. 

“ These interesting and all too little known stories of the 
Peerage.” —Standard. 

“ Delightful reading.”—Eastern Morning News. 








In cloth, 1s. net; paper cover, 7d. net. 
With coloured Plate. 


WILD FLOWERS 
How to tell Them at a Glance 
By Col. J. 8. F. MACKENZIE 
(Fourth Edition 


Uniform with the above. 


BRITISH TREES 
AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. 


With 130 Illustrations. (Third Edition, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


EVERYBODY IS DISCUSSING 


THE WOMAN ALONE 


By MARIE HARRISON 


A novel that has sprung from some of the extreme forms 
of the Feminist Movement. 


‘‘In it Miss Harrison has drawn a picture of a woman 
doing without man as far as is possible for one who desires 
the experience of motherhood. ‘The Woman Alone’ is a 
promising piece of work.”—Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘MYSTIC OF PRAGUE.’ 
MR. BUCHAN LANDOR’S FINE NOVEL 


THE PURPLE LIGHT 


“One among a thousand. Told with an engaging light- 
ness of manner, brightly and pointedly.”—Scotsman. 





Is marriage sacred? Is divorce ever justified ? 
Should those divorced feel free to marry again? 
Should Churches decide for the individual? 


These problems are laid bare in this startling novel 


REBELLION. 


By JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON. 


THE GREAT SOCIETY BOOK. 


Like ‘The Lady of Grosvenor Place’ (by a Titled Member 
of Society), which has gone through two Huge Editions, 


LOVE’S RESPONSIBILITIES 
By Mrs. STUART MENZIES. 
= Every man and woman should read this remarkable 


book.” 
PRINCES 
OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
By Dr. A. 8. RAPPOPORT. 
**Many fine touches.”—Scotsman. 
** Full of colour and mov ement.’ ’—Morning Post. 
* Powerful and realistic.”—Bristol Times. 


** We can heartily recommend it.”—Academy. 
* Powerful and realistic.’ "—Aberdeen Free Press. 








A Novel which compels hearty laughter is worth reading. 
There is something very fresh about 


By KINETON PARKES. 
How Lord Courtville managed his love-affairs ! 
** A thoroughly entertaining story.”— Daily Faeroe. 
“A thoroughly lively and interesting story.’ '—World, 
A FINE WORK ON A BURNING QUESTION. 


THE BLACK PERIL 6/- 
By GEORGE WEBB HARDY. 


An outspoken work. The relations between the Black 
and White races are strongly displayed. A purposeful 
novel which should awaken the moral conscience of the 
Nation. 

Very large orders are being received from S. Africa 
and the Colonies for this work, which treats ably and 
intimately with the subject of the Black Peril. 


DOLF WYLLARDE’S GREAT NOVEL. 


IT WAS THE TIME OF ROSES. 


HOLDEN & HARDINGHAM: London. 
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Catalogues. 


AGG S BRO 5S, 
109, Strand, London, W.O. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘' Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 


ERTRAM DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
including Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
Pamous Authors—Manuascripts—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGU ES 

on application. 





Na 


Francis EDWARDS, 
Bookseller, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, W. 
NOW READY: 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
which have been issued with 
COLOURED AQUATINT PLATES, 
Uncoloured Aquatints, Coloured Etchings, and Coloured Lithographs. 
Post free on application. 





BoeOKS (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 
Educational, Law, Medical, Technical, and all other we 
Second-hand at half prices; New at 25 per cent discount. CATA- 
LOGUBS post free. State wants. Books sent on approval.—W. &G. 
FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.O. 


BOOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most ex Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make 
a feature of er "| any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
free. —EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
rmingham. Burke's . 1910, new, 158.—Walpole’s Letters, 
per, 16 vols., 71. 108. Yeats, Collected Works, $ vols., 32. 38. 











Bannockburn 


A Centenary Monograph 
By Joun E. Morris, D.Litt. 
With 8 photographs and 2 maps. Feap. 4to. 5s net. 





“The 600th anniversary of Bannockburn,” says Dr. 
Morris, ‘‘is an event that ought to make ple think. 
Scotsmen are jubilant, and rightly so ; — would 
do well to be thoughtful.” The first chapter of this 
centenary mon ph is therefore devoted to Thoughts on 
Bannockburn, while the composition of a typical Edwardian 
army, the tactics employed, the various suggested sites, 
and the battle itself are considered in subsequent chapters. 
The last chapter describes the change in English methods 
of fighting after Bannockburn. The book is illustiated by 
photographs of the locality and is suitably bound. 


Prospectus on application. 


Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London. 
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Vinton & Co.'s Publications 


“THE DRUID” SPORTING LIBRARY. New Red Leather Edition. Complete 
in 7 vols. handsomely bound full red leather, 35s. net the set ; Foreign, 37s, Single volumes, 5s. net each ; by 

5s. 4d.; Fo 5s. 6d. To purchasers of th i I ;, fre c 
pore ww reg, Se A. pure! TS 0} e@ seven volumes the publishers present, free, a handsome 





1, POST AND PADDOCK. 4. FIELD AND FERN, SCOTLAND, NORTH. 


2. SILK AND SCARLET. 5. FIELD AND FERN, SCOTLAND, SOUTH. 
3. SCOTT AND SEBRIGHT. 6. SADDLE AND SIRLOIN. 
7. LIFE AND TIMES OF “THE DRUID.” 


WOMEN IN THE HUNTING FIELD. By Mrs. Srvarr Meyzis. To all 


women who hunt, or who wish to hunt, this volume will specially appeal. Primarily written for the beginner, wh 
will find it a reliable guide and monitor, and a veritable Toquee- ott ip-apen-overything connected with pot A . 
it also contains many hints and helps which should prove useful to the more experienced horsewoman. Red cloth, 
7s. 6d. net ; by post, 7s. 10d. Handsome red leather edition, 103. 6d. net ; S post, 10s. 10d. 


GENTLEMEN RIDERS, PAST AND PRESENT. By J. Maunsext Ricuagp- 


SON and FINCH MASON. This important work is one of the most valuable on its subject yet published. Mr. J. 
Maunsell Richardson (who contributed an introductory chapter on cross-country riding) was one of the greatest 
authorities and exponents of the art, while Mr. Finch Mason has long been well known through his sketches and 
writings on sporting subjects. A handsome volume of over 500 pages, beautifully illustrated, half bound in leather 
and parchment, £2 2s. net. Edition limited, only a few copies available. 


ANGLO-FRENCH HORSEMANSHIP. By Joun Swit, M.F.H. This volume 


contains the results of several years’ study and practice, undertaken with the object of finding out to what extent 
the higher training of the riding schools in London and Paris, based on the teaching of the best authorities, is of 
practical use in helping to make a horse into a good hack and hunter. Illustrated. Full red roan leather, gilt 
tops, 10s. 6d. net ; by post, 10s, 10d.; Foreign, 11s, 


SIDE-SADDLE RIDING, MODERN. A Practical Handbook for Horsewomen. 


By EVA CHRISTY. Revised Edition. The object of this volume is to provide a thoroughly useful and practical 

ide for women who ride. It is for the side-saddle rider exclusively, and contains, not only useful hints about 

ress, but much valuable information helpful towards increased comfort, efficiency, and grace, and particularly as 
regards the adaptation of the saddle to both horse and rider. 5s. net ; by post, 5s. 4d.; Foreign, 5s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES OF THE HOUGHTON FISHING CLUB, 1822-1908. 


Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL from the Journals of the Club. Size 12in. by 9} in., 280 pages, printed on 
p od paper. With 43 Full-Page Illustrations by celebrated Artists. The Edition is limited to 350 copies, 
8. ne 


VINTON’S LIVE STOCK MODELS. Each Model comprises 5 Coloured Plates, 


with Key, showing the Outward Conformation, Skeleton, Arteries and Veins, Muscles, and Models of the Internal 
Organs in position and movable. 


1, ANATOMICAL MODEL OF THE HORSE. 
2. ANATOMICAL MODEL OF THE MARE. 
3. ANATOMICAL MODEL OF THE BULL. 


Price 2s, 6d. net each ; by post, 2s. 9d. 


4. ANATOMICAL MODEL OF THE cow. 
5. ANATOMICAL MODEL OF THE SHEEP. 
6. ANATOMICAL MODEL OF THE PIG. 
The set of six books, by post, 15s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF SHORTHORN CATTLE. Edited by James Srycnar. The 


Standard Work on Shorthorn Cattle, giving the History of the Breed in the British Islands, also in the Colonies 
and in Foreign Countries. The best systems of management are fully dealt with, and it is an indispensable work to 
Breeders of Shorthorn Cattle throughout the world. Numerous Lilustrations of Famous Shorthorns. Portraits of 
Prominent Breeders of Shorthorn Cattle. Half bound in leather. Demy 8vo, about 1,000 pages, illustrated, 21s, 
net ; by post, 21s. 6d. ; Foreign, 22s. 


HISTORY OF HEREFORD CATTLE. Edited by James Stnctatr. The Standard 


Work on its subject issued in an entirely new and revised form. It isan invaluable practical guide, and well-nigh 
indispensable volume to breeders and all interested in the famous ‘‘ Whitefaces” all over the world. 80 Illus- 
trations, comprising portraits of celebrated Breeders, notable Herefords, Homes of celebrated Herds, &c. Half 
bound in leather, demy 8vo, 500 pages, 21s. net; by post, 21s. 6d. ; Foreign, 22s. 


HISTORY OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. Edited by James Srycuar. 


The Story, narrating the rise, development, and travels of this celebrated breed throughout the world, forms one 
of the romances of British Live Stock, and this Standard work not only describes the evolution of the breed, but is 
a thoroughly practical Guide to all those engaged in the breeding and management of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle at 
home or abroad. 90 Illustrations, comprising Portraits of celebra ers, notanle Cattle, Homes of celebrated 
Herds, &c. Half bound in leather, demy 8vo, 740 pages, 21s. net ; by post, 2ls. 6d. ; Foreign, 22s. 


PRINCIPLES OF STOCK-BREEDING, THE. By James Wisoy, M.A. B.Sc., 


Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science for Ireland, Dublin. This volume will appeal specially to 
the scientist and to the owner of Stud, Herd, or Flock, as it is the first attempt made to deal with the problems 
which confront the Breeder, in the light of the Mendelian theory. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; by post, 5s, 4d. ; 
Foreign, 5s. 6d. 


FARM MANAGEMENT. A Handbook for Farm Pupils. By A. E. Bruce 


FIELDING, N.D.A., P.A.S.I. Green cloth and gold, 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. Od. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





*.* All Works on Live Stock, Agriculture, Sport, &c., in most 
cases supplied on receipt of published price. 





VINTON & CO., Ltd., 8, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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lete ‘Shakespeare,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. | 
bi by A critical study, containing also the ‘* Brandes Nietzsche” correspond- VANDO VER AND THE BRUTE. 


ence, with its magic conclusion. 
TH Author of ‘The Octopus,’ &e, FRANK NORRIS. 


TH. SS a. anne | ole MERCY OF THE LORD. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
4 lively account of this hotbed of international *‘ situations.” | FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 





all THE DANCE. By T. and M. W. KINNEY. Profusely THE ISLAND. By the Author of ‘The Garden of Content- 


who illustrated. 15s. net. ment.’ ELEANOR MORDAUNT. 


iting, 


‘loth, A _ A Guide to Dancing on the Stage and off. | 


~ THE ENGLISH SOUL. »,“rorumna> x, | THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD. 


ate ” pantie with ee ”_ ScoTSMAN. 
} and . es 


| “* Tt is long since we have read a more impressive novel.” —STANDARD. 
ather In the Press. | 


THE COST OF WINGS. (2nd Imp.) 


By the Author of ‘ The Dop Doctor.’ RICHARD DEHAN. 


PLASTER SAINTS. By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. As 
ume played at the Comedy Theatre. 2s. 6d. net. 
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